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TO THE PUBLIC, OUR READERS, AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


The unexampled favour and popularity, which have'hitherto atiended this Work, demand; in return, 
the warmest acknowledgements on the part of the Proprietors and Editors, Uf public approbation 
be a just criterion of merit, the Conductors of this Magazine have ample reason to be satigfed with 
the success that has attended their efforts. And they cannot deny themselves, in this place,*:the 
gratification of returning thanks lo thei? nutiterous unknown Corréipandents, who, in the most 
polite and flattering terms, have Rindly expressed their approbation of their labours. Commendas 
tions so liberally bestowed naturally inspire them with an eager anxiety still to improve the ad- 
vantageous opinion that has been formed of them 5 and they can truly assure their readers, that 
far from permitting past success lo relax their endeavours, it will serve greatly to stimulate their 
Suture exertions. Each succeeding number will te a proof of this ; the novelty and originality - 
of their plan will become monthly more apparent ; and when the numbers shall be sufficient to 
embody in a volume, téy confidently presume that it witl be found to contain a greater mass of 
valuable and elegant information, of curious and solid literature, together with embellishments of 
amore beautiful and superb description, than any publication of a similar nature that has ever 
appeared in this or any other couutry. 

To those Correspondents who have obliged them with original commanications, they have to offer 
their warmest acknowledgements; at the same time they must entreat their indulgence, aud not 
altribute it to disrespect or neglect, if their literary favours should happen, at any time, as in the 
present insiance, to be postponed. They likewise request their Correspondents to notice, that alt 
articles intended for insertion in the Brau Monde of the current month, must be sent to the Office 
of the Magazine, 


No. 11, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND, 
previous to the 15th of each month, in order to secure their appearance. 


The Proprietors of Le Beau Monde, or Literary and Fashionatle Magazine, flatter themselves that 
the Portrait of his Royal Highness the Duke ef You, which embellishes this number of theit 
work, carnot fail to give general satisfaction, being esteemed the most striking likeness of his 
Royal Highness that was ever taken, and a chef d’ceuvre of the artist, Sir William Beechey, 
whose Royel Portraits have been so universally admired for their fidelity of representation, and 
spirited effict. With their engraver’s merit, which has been honoured with the highest appro- 
bation, the public is already acquainted; the Proprietors have, therefore, little farther to add, than 
that in the present Portrait he has exerted all his ability to do justice to his subject. : 

The other Embeilishments of this Number, which consist of beautifully coloured Fashions for Lapirs 
andGEnTLEMEN, and an elegant pievé of Parisian Furniture, are executed ina very superior style 
of excellence ; and by their variety, with other novelties which the plan of this Magazine embraces, 
must effectually rescue it from that monotony for which other cotemporary publications are so 
justly condemned, 

* 


The Acrostic from Glasgow falls under a description of Poetry, which we cannot admit into Le 


Beau Monde. The same remark applies to our fair correspondent at Brighton, arid to the writers 
who use the signatures 4. and C. 

La Fleur’s story is very well told, but he must excuse us if we consider it of too sombre a com- 
plexion for insertion in our Magazine. 

Philanthropos's communication on the slave trade has been received ; we cannot promise the 
humane and sensible writer to insert it, because it is probable the subject will be veryamply discus- 
sed in Parliament in the course of next month, in which case we shall give an abstract of the 
Debates. 

L. L. has our thanks for his very flattering commendations: we can assure him we shall not 
relax in our exertions 0 merit a continuance of his approbation. 

Academicus is obscure and unintelligible; and Carlo writes in too coarse a style for Le Beau 
Monde. 

We beg such correspondents ag desire an imimediste insertion i 
them before the middle of the month. ee 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, 


—— 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, 


HIS Royal Highness FREDERICK, {jj 


DUKE of YORK and ALBANY in Great 
Britain, and Earl of Ulster ie Treland, the 


the late Bishop of Osnaburg, which hap- 


pened in 1765, his Majesty, who, as Elec- 


tor of Hanover, possessed the alternate ap- 
pointment to that nominal sec, conferred 


the investiture of the bishopric spon his 


second son, and his Royal Highness was ac- 
cordingly -elected. Some disputes, how- 
ver, arose respecting the admimistration o 
the revenues, during the minority of the 
Prince, which were claimed by the chaprer 


of the diocese; but, on an appeal to the 
Diet. of the Empire, the right of the infant 


Bishop to the revenues of his state was al- 
lowed, and like those of a private noble- 
man, they were permitted to accumulate for 
the benefit of his Royal Highness. Another 
dispute was settled by compromise, in con- 
sequence of which the vote of the minor 
Bishop, in the diet of the Princes of the 
Empire, was to remain suspended until his 
Royal Highness should have arrived at a 
Xo, IF. Fel. 


The high rank of his Royal Highness 
must be deemed a sufficient apology for the 
early honours that were conferred upon him. 
In 1767, on the death of his great uncle, 


the illustrious Duke of Cumberland, who 
for a series of years had been Grand Master 


and first Knight Companion of the Order 
of the Bath, the young Prince was ap- 
pointed to succeed to that dignity, and a 


dispensation was granted, on account of his 
youth, to enable him to avoid complying 
with the statutes of the Order. It was not 
until the year 1772, that he was regularly 


installed, During the preceding year the 


Order of the Garter was conferred on him. 
Being destined from his birth for a mili- 
tary life, his Royal Highness received a suit- 
able education, and passing rapidly ¢hrough 
the intermediate steps of the service, in 
1780 he obtained the rank of Colonel in she 
army, and soon after had the ¢ommand of 
one of the troops of horse grenadier guards 
conferred on him. ‘The following year he 
was sent to Germany to finish his educatiog, 
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and the Electorate of Hanover having been 
fixed upon as the place of his residence, he 
embarked on board a British frigate, and 
after landing at Ostend, proceeded on his 
journey to the palace of Herenhausen. 
Colonel Grenville and General Malatier, a 
German officer, accompanied him on this 
occasion, and were appointed to superintend 
that part of his studies which related to mi- 
litary affairs. 

During his stay in Germany, his Royal 
Highness, having attained the age required 
by law, took possession of his bishopric, 
and much to his honour abolished the use 
of torture, which formerly made part of. 
the criminal law of Osnaburg. He also 
made various excursions to the neighbour- 
ing courts, and at once gratified his curi- 
osity, and improved his knowledge. At 
this period, by far the greatest Prince on 
the continent, and indeed in Europe, was 
Frederick of Prussia, whom bis contempo- 
raries unanimously dignified with the title 
of great, and whom posterity cannot fail to 
recognize as one of the ablest generals and 
most consummate statesmen of his age. 
The annual reviews of this illustrious ve- 
teran, in the neighbourhood of Potsdam, 
attracted the attention of all military men, 
and the Prince was desirous to gratify his 
inclinations by seeing the evolutions of an 
army, Which, under the direction of its 
royal leader, had achieved so many victories, 
aud earned so many laurels. He accord- 
ingly repaired to the Court of Berlin, and 
was present at these splendid military exhi- 
bitions. ‘This visit was productive of a 
new alliance between the Houses of Bruns- 
wick and Brandenburg, for it was upon 
this occasion that his Royal Highness first 
sawand admired the Princess I'redcrica Char- 
lotta Ulrica Catherina, of Prussia, a lady de- 
stined to be his consort. 

Dr. Zimmerman, in his interesting nar- 
rative of the last moments of Frederick the 
Great, informs us, that in a conversation 
with the King of Prussia, a little before his 
death, bis Majesty expressed his regard for 
the English Prince, seemed greatly pleased 
with his conduct, and intimated a hope that 
he would become a good general. Zimmer. 
man, in the same work, compliments the 


royal Bishop upon his being a stranger to 
the sullen pride of the German Princes; 
upon his having restored the rights of hu. 
manity to his subjects in Osnaburg; and 
upon a gentleness of manners to which the 
people there were befove entire strangers, 

In the year 1784, his Royal Highness 
being of age according to the English law, 
and having completed his education, re- 
turned home. He was immediately ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Coldstream regiment 
of foot guards, and created a Peer of Great 
Britain and [ireland by the titles we have 
before enumerated. He now once more 
set out on his travels, as Duke of York; 
visited Vienna and various other parts of 
Europe, where he was received with all the 
distinguished marks of respect due to his high 
birth; and on his return to England hada 
household established, and an annuity of 
eighteen thousand pounds settled on him 
by Parliament. Out of the savings of the 
bishopric of Osnaburg during his minority, 
the King had purchased a noble mansion 
and estate for him at ‘Thornville Royal, in 
Yorkshire, which cost upwards of 100,0001. 

Major-general Hotham, who had been of 
the household of the Prince of Wales, was 
placed at the head of the Duke's as trea- 
surer and secretary; and Major-general 
Grenville, who had attended him in Ger- 
many, as military tutor, was nominated 
comptroller and master. ‘The appoint- 
ment of General Hotham, who had some 
dispute with the Prince of Wales, is said to 
have taken place at the express recommen- 
dation of a great personage, and it was 
feared would have occasioned some cool- 
ness between the royal brothers; but, on 
the contrary, their friendship seemed now 
to be more strongly cemented than_before. 
They made an excuision together to the 
newly purchased seat in Yorkshire, and vi- 
sited the principal nobility and gentry of 
the county, who vied with each other in 
treating their illustrious guests with splen- 
dour and hospitality. 

The two favourite vices of the present 
age, are a love of the pleasures of the table, 
anda rage for gaming; and happy is the 


young man of elevated rank, who can 
escape from the seducive and dangerous in- 
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fluence. ‘The Duke of York is believed 
unfortunately to have fallen into the latter 
of these habits, and, by a run of ill luck, 
was so deeply engaged in debts of honour, 
as they are commonly called,. that he was 
compelled to part with his Yorkshire estate, 
in order to discharge them. 

On the alarming illness of the King, in 
1788, his Royal Highness supported the 
claims of the Prince of Wales to the re- 
gency, and on this memorable occasion 
made his first essay in the House of Peers, 
as a speaker. “** He apologised to their 
Lordships for troubling them, but said he 
could not remain silent on a topic so inte- 
resting to the nation. He wished to avoid 
every discussion as to the abstract right of 
his royal brother to the regency. In point 
of fact no such claim bad been made by the 
Prince; and he felt a full confidence that 
his brother was too well acquainted with the 
sacred principles which seated his family on 
the throne of Great Britain, to assume or 
exercise any power, which was not derived 
from the authority of their Lordships, and 
the will of the nation, conveyed through 
the medium of their representatives in Par- 
liament assembled. His Royal Highness 
pressed their Lordships not to proceed to 
an immediate discussion on the question, 
and concluded by assuring them, that if his 
brother were to address them, as a Peer of 
Parliament, he would confirm the opinion 
he had this day delivered to them.” ‘lhe 
House paid due attention to his Royal High- 
ness while he was addressing them; his 
manner of delivering his opinion was mo- 
dest, but devoid of embarrassment; and 
was allowed by those who were witnesses of 
it, to be at the same time graceful and ani- 
mated. The happy recovery of the King 
‘soon after this period, put an end to this 
very important discussion, and extricated 
the nation and the Heir Apparent, together 
with those brauches of his family which 
‘supported his claims, from a situation of 
much delicacy and embarrassment. 
Soon after this auspicious event, a private 

dispute occurred between his Royal High- 
‘ness and Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox, ne- 
phew to the Duke of Richmond, which, 
as it excited at the time a considerable share 


of public attention, and was much observed, 
deserves to be distinctly noticed. ‘Ihe dis- 
pute, as we are informed by authority, ori- 
g inated in an observation made by the Duke 
of York, * that the Colonel had. heard 
words spoken to him at the club at Dau- 
bigny's, to which no gentleman ought to 
have submitted.” ‘This being reported to 
Colonel Lennox, that gentleman asked the 
Dake, on the parade, what the words al- 
luded to were? His Royal Highness made 
no answer at that time, but ordered him to 
his post. When the business of the day 
was over, his Royal Highness sent for the 
Colonel to the orderly-room, and intimated 
before the orficers, that he wished to derive 
no protection either from his rank as a 
Prince, or his situation as commanding offi- 
cer; but, on the contrary, was ready, asa 
private gentleman, to give him satisfaction. 
Colonel Lennox, upon this, wrote a circular 
letter to the members of the club, request- 
ing to know if they had ever heard any im- 
proper language used to him, and appointed 
a day for the return of ananswer, On the 
expiration of that term, the Colonel sent 
a written message to his Royal Highness to 
the following purpose: ‘* ‘That not being 
able to recollect any words spoken to him 
to which a gentleman ought not to submit, 
he had taken the necessary measures to gain 
information respecting them, but none of 
the inembers of the club had given him any 
such information, and therefore he ex- 
pected, that, in justice to his character, his 
Royal Highness would contradict the report 
as publicly as he had asserted it.” ‘The 
Duke's answer to this requisition not being 
deemed satisfactory, a message was sent to 
his Royal Highness, desiring a meeting, 
which accordingly took place on Wimble- 
don Common, but was happily unattended 
with any disastrous consequences. Lord 
Rawdon, now Earl of Moira, attended the 
Duke of York, and Lord Winchelsea was 
second to Colonel Lennox. 

The Prince of Wales appearing desirous 
at this time to avoid entering into the ma- 
trimonial state, it was proposed to the Duke 
of York to espouse the amiable Princess 
whom he had seen and admired during his 


visit to Berlin. He readily accepted the 
2p2 
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offer, aud a convention being signed be- 
tween the two courts, set off once more for 


~Prussia, and received the fair hand of bis 


present Duchess on the 29th of September, 
1791. On thearrival of the Royal pair in 
London, they were married again at St. 
James's chapel, agreeably to the rites of 
the church of England: but no issue has 
sprung from this marriage. 

The time was now rapidly approaching, 
when his Royal Highness was to bring his 
theoretical knowledge of the art of war into 
actual practice; and, upon the breaking 
out of the late war with the revolutionary 
government of France, he was appointed a 
General in the army. 

On the commencement of hostilities, 
early in 1795, one of the first objects of the 
British cabinet was the defence of Holland, 
for which purpose a detachment of 1800 
guards were sent over to that country with 
the utmost expedition. The King, Queen, 
Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and other 
branches of the Royal Family, attended at 
their embarkation at Greenwich to animate 
the men; and the Duke himself followed 
soon after, to serve under the Prince of 
Cobourg, as commander of the British 
and Hanoverian troops. ‘The success of the 
Prince of Cobourg, in driving Dumourier 
out of the Netherlands, and the subsequent 
defection of that General, seemed for a 
moment to place the newly established Re- 
public of France at the mercy of her ene- 
mies; but her army soon rallied, and, un- 
der General Dampierre, took up a strong 
position not far from Famars. 

A Congress of the Allied Powers was held 
at Antwerp early in April, at which the 
Duke of York and Lord Auckland assisted 
asthe Plenipotentiaries of England, when 
a plan for prosecuting the war was agreed 
on. His Royal Highness afterwards repaired 
to the allied army, then consisting of 
100,000 men, of which $0,000 were either 
British troops, or [lanoverians and Hessians 
in British pay, and consequently under the 
command of the Duke. 

It would lead us beyond the limits which 
the nature of this work prescribes to us, 
to enter at any length into the details of 
the military transactions connected with his 

Royal Highness at this period, and therefore 


| 


we hope we shall stand excused if we offer 
but a slight sketch of them. The first se- 
rious encounter between the British troops 
and those of the enemy took place on the 
8th of May. The French affording reason 
to expect that they would attack the Aus- 
trian and Prussian posts, his Royal High. 
ness marched early in the morning to their 
support, and arrived at the eamp of Maulde 
with the guards and a battalion of Hanove- 
rians. ‘The Coldstream regiment and flank 
companies advanced to the abbey of Vi- 
cogne, in sufficient time to keep the enemy 
in check; but pushing forward into a wool, 
they were exposed to a heavy fire from a 
masked battery, and suffered severely. They 
however fell back in good order to the skirts 
of the woud, and maintained that position 
during the whole day. ‘These troops were 
under the command of General, now Lord, 
Lake, who has since distinguished himself 
by his gallantry in Ireland and the East In- 
dies, and of whose courage and conduct the 
Duke of York spoke in high terms. 

While the enemy possessed this strong 
camp at Famars, the siege of Valenciennes 
was impracticable. ‘To drive them thence 
was consequently the first object of the cam- 
paign. ‘I'he army was not however in a 
condition to effect this before the 22d of 
May, The attack was to be made by several 
columns ; one under General Farreris, was 
to be directed against the works that had 
been thrown up on the right bank of the 
river; another under the Duke of York, 
was to arrive about day-break at Orchies, 
throw a bridge over the stream, and turn 
the right of the enemy: a third, under 
General Colleredo, was to keep Valenciennes 
in check ; and a fourth, under General Otto, 
to cover Le Quesnoi. 

The Duke of York, on this occasion, com- 
manded a body of sixteen battalions, among 
which were a brigade of British foot, and 
six squadrons of light dragoons of the same 
nation. On his approach to the river, se- 
veral batteries opened on his corps, but with 
little effect. His Royal Highness immedi- 
ately ordered the brigade of guards, two 
battalions of Austrians, and some light dra- 
goons, to ford the streain so as to take these 
batteries in flank; and this movement had 
the desired effett, for the enemy instantly 
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retreated. The Duke next advanced through 
a hollow way, to asmall distance from the 
principal works, but observing that they 
could not be carried that evening without 
considerable Joss, he resolved to defer the 
attack until the morning. In the night the 
French retired, part throwing themselves into 
Valenciennes, and part marching toDenain. 

Ilis Royal Highness was now entrusted to 
carry on the siege of the important fortress 
of Valenciennes. ‘Iie first parallel was 
opened on the 14th of June, with little ob- 
struction from theenemy. ‘The second was 
immediateiy conmenced ; but heavy rains 
not only impeded the works, but prevented 
the bringing up of the battering train, and 
greatly endangered the health of the he- 
siegers. Soon after the 18th of June the 
batteries were opened, and the unfortunate 
town, in a few days, was nearly reduced to 
ashes, Not, however, to dwell too long on 
events which could be interesting only to 
military readers, we shall only cbserve, that 
Valenciennes surrendered by capitulation on 
the 28th of July. The loss of the besiegers 
in killed and wounded amounted to about 
thirteen hundred men, of whom it was 
thought sickness had destroyed more than 
the sword: of the enemy, nine thousand 
seven hundred and eleven men, including 
sick and wounded, laid down their arms on 
this occasion, 

After the surrender of Valenciennes, a 
council of war was held, during which a plan 
was proposed by the English oflicers for a dis- 
junction of the grand army, so that the part 
which was commanded by the Duke of York 
should march into West Flanders and at- 
tack Dunkirk. ‘This was strenuously oppos- 
ed by all the old Austrian generals, who 


probably foresaw the evils that were likely 
to result from such a measure; but the pre- 
ponderance of the British counsels unfortu- 
nately prevailed over the experience and 
better judgment of these veterans. 

The Duke's corps, after separating from 
the main army, proceeded to Menin, with- 
out being much incommoded by the enemy. 
The hereditary Prince of Orange being at- 
tacked at Lincelles, the Duke sent three bat- 
talions of guards, under General Lake, to 
assist him. ‘The Dutch, however, had been | 


driven from their position before his arri- 


val, and unluckily retreated by a different 
road from that along which Lake had 
marched to their succour. ‘To have fallen 
back now, would have endangered the whole 
detachment; the general, therefore, em- 
braced the spirited resolution of attacking 
the enemy, who occupied aredoubt of great 
strength near Lincelles. The battalions were 
instantly formed, and advancing under a 
heavy fire, with wonderful ardour and in- 
trepidity, after three or four rounds, rushed 
in‘o the works, and drove the enemy before 
them. A second action began at the end of 
the village, in which the French were also 
defeated. The guards on this day suffered 
severely, but acquired great honour by their 
steadiness and resolution, 

The army now approached Dunkirk, and 
obliged the enemy to abandon a camp they 
occupied at Givelde. On the 28th of Au- 
gust, the enemy, marching out of Dunkirk, 
attacked the Duke's out-posts between the 
canal of Furnes and the sea, but were ob- 


liged to retreat with loss, into the town; - 


the ardour of the troops having carried them 
further in the pursuit than was intended, 
they became exposed to the cannon of the 
place, and sustained considerable loss. It has 
been said that his Royal Highness had well 
founded expectations that the gates of Dun- 
kirk would have been opened to him by an 
officer of distinction in the place; but the 
latter having heen superseded, the project 
of course failed. . 

‘The Duke now waited for the arrival of 
heavy artillery from England, to commence 
the siege. In the mean while the enemy 
began to be very active on their side, for 
they attacked General Freytag's quarters, 
and obliged him to fall back te Nonde Schoot. 
The very next day, they also made a sally 
from the town on the British quarters. On 
the 7th of September, in the evening, ano- 
ther attack was made on General Freytag’¢ 
quarters, without success; but, on the next 
merning, the French passing him in every 
point, the centre of his line was forced, and 
a considerable number of his detachment 
killed. It has been said by officers who 
served on this expedition, that the loss of 

the troops in British pay alone amounted to 
no less than 7000 men. 

This unfortunate day proved decisive pt 
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the fate of the campaign. His Royal High- 
ness found himself compelied to abandon 
the position he had taken before Dunkirk, 
and was even obliged to leave behind him 
thirty-two pieces of heavy artillery, and an 
immense quantity of stores provided for the 
siege. So great was the confusion, and so 
complete the route, during this action, that 
Prince Adolphus and General Freytag had 
both been taken prisoners by the enemy, 
until fortunately rescued by a body of horse 
which the brave Hanoverian General Wal 

moden led to the charge. 

After raising the siege of Dunkirk, the 
Duke took post at Furnes,whence he march- 
ed to the relief of Ypres, and advanced suc- 
cessively to Menin, Aigle, Fontaine, and 
Tournay. In the mean time, the enemy 
made repeated attacks on the Austrian posts, 
and at length obliged them to evacuate Me- 
nin. The Duke, finding his inteations to 
recover that important station counteracted 
by a moveinent of the enemy, resoived to 
make an attempt on Lannoy, where 1500 
French were posted behind entrenchments, 
General Abercrombie commanded on this 
service, and executed it effectually with his 
artillery alone. 

Reinforcements, in the mean time, hav- 
ing arrived from England at Ostend and 
Nieuport, which secured the safety of those 
places, his Royal Highness advanced to 
Camplin, whence he pushed forward a large 
detachment to Marchiennes, which was sur-- 
prised, and 1500 French made prisoners of 
war. ‘Their whole loss on the occasion 
amounted to near 2000 men. Soon after 
this affair the hostile armies went into winter 
quarters ; and his Royal Highness, after as. 
sisting at a council of war held at Brussels, 
returned te England. 

The ensuing campaign commenced under 
very inauspicious circumstances. ‘The 
King of Prussia had withdrawn from the 
confederacy, and there was an obvious want 
of concert and unanimity in the councils of 
the allied generals. 

The Emperor, having joined the army 
early in April, on the 17th all the combined 
forces were put in motion, in eight columns, 
‘The first forced the village of Catillon, and 
took post between the Sambie and Helpe, so 
a3 to invest Landrecies. ‘The second pro- 
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ceeded to Nouvion; the third, which was 
under the Emperor and Prince of Cobourg, 
pushed forward as far as Henappe; the 
fourth and fifth, under the Duke of York, 
were to occupy the woods of Behain ; but 
i consequence of the defiles and ravines 
they had to pass, the fourth column, which 
was led by his Royal Highness in person, did 
not arrive at the point of attack watil the 
afternoon. 

The Duke finding the enemy's position 
strong, determined to endeavour to. turn 
their right fank ; and the troops having ac- 
cordingly gained the flank, and stormed and 
taken a redoubt, the French retreated onal} 
sides. But the succeeding events of the 
cainpaign were far from answering the hopes 
which this favourable commencement prow 
duced. After suffering various repulses, the 
British troops were at length driven from 
the Austrian Netherlands, and pursued inte 
Holland, which, in the end, they were com 
pelled to evacuate, while that unhappy 
country became a prey to the conquerors. 

His Royal Highness on his return to Eng- 
land was promoted to the rank of field mar- 
shal ; and, on the death of Lord Amherst, 
succeeded to the high post of Commander in 
Chief of the British army. In 1799, he bore 
a part in the expedition against Holland, but 
fortune, as usual, decided against his Royal 
Highness, and he was obliged to evacuate 
that country by a convention not very ho- 
nourable for the British name. A well in- 
formed writer, Mr. Fell, who visited Holland 
the year succeeding this disastrous expedi- 
tion, asserts, from the information of a 
French officer of distinction, that after his 
Royal Highness was in possession of Alk- 
maer, it was the intention of General Brune, 
the Commander in Chief of the French and 
Dutch forces, to have crossed the Wye, and 
thereby have left Harlam and Amsterdam 
at the mercy of the British army; but the 
sudden and totally unexpected retreat of the 
Duke of York occasioned the French gene- 
ral to alter his intentions. 

As Commander in Chief of the forces, bis 
Royal Highness is entitled to praise for va- 
rious useful regulations he has introduced 
into the service: should the accidents of 
the war call him again to the field, we fer- 
vently hope that future success may redeem 
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from them, in the beneficial exercise of the 
high authority with which the Sovereign has 


the past errors of his military career; and 
that the nation, relying on his talents and 
devotion to its service, may find security 


191 


entrusted him. 


HISTORY. 


THE concurrent testimony of the most en- 
lightened nations of the world, has placed the 
first residence of the progenitors of the human 
race in Asia: no solid argument has becn op- 
posed to this hypothesis, nor indeed any specula- 
tion worthy of a serious consideration, including 
most decisively, in this censure, all the para- 
doxes and theories of the most ingenious and 
scientific of the French philosophers and astro- 
nomers. Were our views of the earth’s duration 
not bounded by the belt of revealed history, the 
mythologists of the nation of which we have to 
treat, would launch us into the chaos of immea- 
surable antiquity, and the French philosophers 
would plunge us in inexplicable absurdities; but 
enlightened as we are by that better knowledge, 
which unassisted human reason cannot attain to, 
we are enabled to detect the fallacies of the one, 
and to refate the conjectures of the other. 

The country which Europeans call India, and 
the Arabs and Persians Hind and Hindustan, is 
known to the natives by the name of Bharata- 
varsha, or the domain of Bharat. According 
to their geographers it is bounded on the north | 
by the snowy mountains of Himalaya, the Imaus | 
of classical antiquity; on the west by those! 
Vinhya, called Vindian’ by Strabo; beyond 
which the Sindhu, or Indus, in its course to the 
sea, protects the western frontier ; on the south-| 
east by the great river Saravatya, or the river of 
Ava; and on the south by the ocean. It extends 
in length about two thousand miles, and fifteen 
hundred in breadth. 

From the most remote antiquity, the inhabi- 
tants of this extensive region have been distin- 
guished for the singularity of their manners; 
their inviolable and rigid adherence to the reli- 
gion and customs of their ancestors; their inex- 
haustible wealth; and the inimitable ingenuity 
of their manufactures. Enjoying a mild climate, 
and possessing a soil producing almost spontane- 
ously every thing necessary to human subsistence, 
India has in all ages been one of the greatest 
marts of commerce in the world, and attracted 


OF THE HINDU NATION, 


|| OF ray serene and pleasing: last of all 


the attention of the curious in almost every walk 
of life. No country has experienced greater vi- 
cissitudes of fortune, in none has so little change 
taken place in the ancient manners of its inha- 
bitants, A traveller of the present day might 
recognize the natives of Hindustan from the . 
most remote accounts that exist of that region, 
Of this a striking instance may be produced from 
the geographical poem of Dionysius, which Mr. 
Bryant, the learned analysist of ** Ancient My- 
thology,” has thus translated with equal spirit 
and fidelity : 


“* To th’ east a lovely country wide extends, 
India, whose borders the wide ocean bounds ; 
On this the sun, new rising from the main, 
Smiles pleas'd, and sheds his early orient beam. 
Th’ inhabitants are swarth, and in their locks 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth, 

Various their functions ; some the rock explore, 
And from the mine extract the latent gold ; 
Some labour at the woof with cunning skill, 
And manufacture linen ; others shape 

And polish iy’ry with the nicest care: 

Many retire to rivers shoal, and plunge 

To seck the flaming beryl in its bed, 

Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jasper’s found 
Green, but diaphanous ; the topaz too 


The lovely amethyst, in which combine 

All the mild shades of purple _ The rich soil, 
Wash'd by a thousand rivers, from all sides 
Pours on the natives wealth without control.” 


From the earliest to the most recent accounts 
of India, the natives have been represented as a 
wise and ingenious people, polished in their 


manne1s, intimately conversant in all useful arts, 
and possessing the advantages of a regular form 
of government, and a well defined system of 
laws, each originating from and blended with a 
religion peculiarly adapted to the climate and ass 
pect of the country, and the genius, character, 
and physical organization of its inhabitants. 
Conjecture has long been fruitlessly exercised 
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as to the period when this venerable system of le- 
Bislation and religion was communicated to the 
Hindus ; and notwithstanding the various lights 
that have been shed of late years on the subject, by 
our learned and ingenious countrymen in the East, 
ix still continues involved in much obscurity. Sir 
William Jones, a man, the diversified powers of 
whose mind embraced almost every branch of 
human knowledge, in treating of this abstruse 
subject, delivers it as an indisputable proposition, 
that the authentic records of the Hindy nation 
cannot be carried farther back than about two 
thousand years before the birth of our Saviour *; 
that the Hcdas, the scriture of the Hindus, were 
committed to writing about twelve hundred years 
antecedent to that era, having been orally trans- 
mitted, before that time, for a period of about 
four centuries +. But this calculetion falls infi- 
nitely short of the remote origin, which the 
Hindus themselves ascribe to their national faith. 
According to their chronologists the world is in 
its fourth age, and fifty days of Brahma have 
elapsed since its creation. Now a day of Brahma 
is declared te be equal to the eign of fourteen 
Menus, each of whom is believed to have pre- 
sided over the earth for the space of four million 


three hundred and wwenty thousand years, mul- 


tiplied by seventy-one $. Such a period,” Sir 
William Jones dbserves, ** one might conceive, 
would have satisfied Archylas, the measurer of 
#ea and land, and the numberer of their sands, 
or Archimedes, who imvented a notation that was 
eapable of expressing the number of them ;” but 
ational history cannot epter the lists with such 
an exaggerated chronology. 

The sages of India teach, that mankind have 
degenerated both in their moral and physical 
qualities since the creation of the world. Ac- 
fortling to them, in the first age of the world, or 
Satya Yug, mortdis were pious and devout; the 
patriarchs of the byman race were exempt from 
passions and diseases, and their blameless lives 
ere extended to the long period of one hundred 
@housand years. This age of innocence and vir- 
tue, to which the Greeks and Romans gave the 
appellation of the golden age, is supposed by the 
Hindus to have lasted three million uvo hundred 
thousand years. 


® Discourse of the Chronology of the Hindus, 
‘Works of Six William Jones, Vol. I. p. 309. 

¢ Preface to the Institutes of Menu, Works of 
Sir W. J. Vol. p. 56. 

¢ Discourse of the Gods of Greece, Italy, and 
india. Sir W. J. Vol. J. p.244—5, Bhagvat 
Geeta, p- 


In the second age, or Treta Yug, divine know- 
ledge prevailed among men; but one third of the 
human race became impious; the number of 
their days was reduced to ten thousand years, 
and the age itself was limited to two million four 
fvundred.thousand years. 

In the third age, or Dwapara Yug, one half 
of the haman race became profane and vicious; 
their lives were reduced to the compass of ten 
centuries ; and one million six hundred thousand 


} years was the period of this brazen age. 


The present age of the world is called Cali 
Yug, and the Brahmens consider it as the age of 
corruption and impiety. According to their 
computation, it is destined to endure four hun- 
dred thousand years, of which about five thou- 
sand are delieved already to have elapeed; and 
the age of man is curtailed to the limits of a cene 
tury *. 

When the Cali age shall have accomplished 
its vast circuit of four hundred thousand years, 
the Hindus believe that the Satya age will com- 
mence again; and thus these four grand periods 
will continue to revolve in regular succession to 
the end of time. It is impossible to reconcile so 
extravagant a chronology, with our ideas of the 
world’s duration; and its regular and astificial are 
rangement may induce a well grounded suspicion, 
that all beyond the Cali age is nothing but the 
dreams of astronomers. It cannot be admitted 
as natural or probable, Sir William Jones well 
observes, that men should become reprobate in a 
geometrical progression, or at the termination of 
regular periods; yet so well proportioned are the 
Yugs, that-even the length of human life is di- 
minished, as they advance, from a hundred 
thousand years, ina subdecuple ratio. All idea 
of serious history is excluded by an arrangement 
so technical. The Cali age, which comes near 
to the era of the flood, miay therefore be consi- 
dered as the only genuine historical age of the 
Hindus, and beyond that period all is uncertainty 
and darkness. 

But whatever extravagance we may impute to 
their chronologers, it cannot be denied that the 
Hindu theologists appear to have entertained, 
from the earliest antiquity, correct ideas of the 


majesty of the Supreme Being. A clear and dis- 
tinct belief in that sublime truth, the Unity of the 
Deity, forms the fundamental tenet of the reli- 


* Howell's Interesting Hist. Events. Part ii. 
p-68. Halhed’s Preface to the Code of Gentoo 
Laws. p. xxxvi. Le Theatre de l’Idolatrie, 
par Ab. Rogers,” liv. 9. c.v. Bernier, in Chur. 
Collect. Vol. Vill. p.77. Sir W. J. Vol. MI. 
Pp 77- 
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gious faith of the learned Brahmens of the pre- 
sent day; and their sentiments concerning his 
qualities, attributes, and perfections, often ap- 
proach near to the language of our own inspired 
writers. ‘ Being immaterial,” say they, ‘* he 
is above all conception; being invisible, he can 
have no form: bat, from what we behold in his 
works, we may conclude that he is eternal, om- 
nipotent, knowing all things, and present every 
where*.” Sir William Jones has given us a li- 
teral translation of four verses from the Bhagrat 
Geeta, which are believed to have been pro- 
nounced by the Supreme Being to Brahma, and 
are of themselves so curious, that we cannot re- 
frain from transcribing them. 

** Even 1 was even at first, not any other 
thing; that, which exists, unperceived; su- 
preme; afterwards J am THAT WHICH 18; and 
he who must remain am I. 

“ Except the First Cause, whatever may 
appear, Or may not appear, in the mind, know 
that to be the mind’s Maya, or delusion, as light 
as darkness. 

“* As the great elements are in various beings, 
entering, yet not entering (that is, pervading not 
destroying), thus am J in them, yet not in 
them, 

‘* Even thus far may enquiry be made by him, 
who seeks to know the principle of mind in union 
and separation, which must be EVERY WHERE 
aLwayst.” 

Wild and obscure, observes the illustrious and 
amiable writer whom we have had occasion so 


* Dow's Hist. of Hindost. Prelim, Dissert. 
p. 86. 

+ This work, which appeared many years ago 
in an English dress, was translated from the 
Sanscrit, the first undertaking of that kind, by 
Mr. Wilkins, now librarian of the India-houre, 
and probably the first Oriental scholar in the 
world. Mr. Hastings, under whose patronage it 
appeared, prefixed an elegant letter to the work, 
in which he recommended it as the greatest curio- 
sity which the learning and industry of our coun- 
trymen in the East had yet presented to the Euro- 
pean world. We entirely subscribe to his opinion 
of it. “ It has doubtless many obscure and re- 
dundant passages; some decked with ornaments 
of fancy unsuited to our taste ; and others ele- 
vated to a tract of sublimity into which our ha- 
bits of judgment will find it difficult to pursue 
them; but few which will shock our religious 
faith, or offend ous moral feelings.” Bhagvat 
Geeta, p. 7. 

2 Works of Sir W. J. Vol. L. p.252. Vide 
alse Voyage de Sonnerat, Liv. Ill. c. 1, 

Neo. Vel. 


often to quote, as these ancient verses must ap- 
pear in a naked verbal translation, it will probably 
be thought by many, that the poetry and mytho- 


more awfully magnificent; but the brevity and 
simplicity of the Jewish lawgiver on the same 
subject are unequalled, 

The Hindu account of the creation of the 
world bears a striking resemblance, in many par- 
ticulars, to the account of that great event, as 
related by Moses in the Pentateuch. By com- 
paring the following extracts from the Institutes 
of Menu, accounted by the Hindus the oldest 
and holiest of legislators, with such portions of 
the first and second chapters of. Genesis as. relaté 
to the same stupendous events, our readers may 
form a judgment for themselves, of the wonder- 
ful coincidence, both in matter and language, of 
the two historians, 
This universe existed only in the first divine 
idea yet uncxpanded, as if involved in darkness, 
imperceptille, undefinable, undiscoverable ly rea~ 
son, and undiscovered Ly revelation, as if it were 
wholly immersed in sleep. 

** Then the sole self-existing power, himself 


with five elements and other principles of nature, 
appeared with undiminished glory, expanding his 
idea, or dispelling the gloom. 

** He, having willed to produce various beings 
from his own divine substance, first, with a 
thought, created the waters. 

“* The waters are called Nara, because they 
were the production of Nara, or the spirit of 
Ged; and, since they were his first ayana, or 
place of motion, he is thence named Naryana, 
or moving on the waters. . 

“ From Tuat Waicu Is, the first cause, not 
the object of sense, existing every where in sul- 
stance, not existing to our perception, without 
beginning or end, was produced the divine male, 
famed in all worlds, under the appellation of* 


Baauma. 
** He framed the heaven above, and the ecasth 


‘beneath; in the midst he placed the subtle ether, 
the eight segions, and the permanent receptacle of 
waters. 

« From the supreme soul he drew forth mind, 
existing substantially though unperceived by 
sense, immaterial; and, before mind, or the 
reasoning power, he produced consciousness, the 
eternal monitor, the ruler. 

‘< He gave being to time and the divisions of 
time, to the stars also, and to the planets, to ri- 
vers, oceans, and mountains, to level plains, and 
uneven vallies. 

He framed all creatures, &c. &c, 


logy of Greece and Italy afford no conceptions , 


undiscerned, but making this world discernible, - 
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“ He whose powers are incomprehensible, 
having thus created the universe, was again ab- 
sorbed in the Supreme Spirit, changing the time 
of energy for the time of repose*.” 

There appears no very striking difference be- 
tween the Hindu cosmogony and the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation, nor can the warmest ad- 
vocate.of revelation be much offended at the 
mannerin which the Indian legislator has de- 


* Works of Sir W.J. Vol. Il. p. 66 et seq. 
Vide also Dow’s Dissert. concerning the Cus- 
toms, &c. of the Hindus, p. 38. M. Sonnerat, 
who was employed under the old court of France, 
seven Fears in India, to investigate the religion, 
Manners, arts, and manufactures of the Hindus, 
proneunces Col. Dow's work to be the best that 
had appeared on Indian History. (Voyege aux 
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sctibed the Serr Existent in his may 
jestic character of Creator oF Tug Universes, 
Tradition, or, it is not impious to suppose, as 
the Hindus, in an amiable spirit of liberality, 
allow to our modes of faith, some supernataral 
power, might have instructed the Brahmens in 
the belief and acknowledgment of one all-wise, 
supreme, and incomprehensibie Being, and have 
afforded them some indistinct views of the forma- 
tion of things; but beyond these points so muchr 
of human feclings, passions, and interests pre- 
vail in their-scheme of religion, that ‘we tay 
safely reject the asserted divinity of its orgin ; 
and content ourselves with examining it, a8 we 
shall do in a future number, as one of the thost 
ancient, durable, and singular monuments of 
human policy, that the world has ever seen, 


(To be continued) 


Indes et 4 la Chine, Vol. 1. p. 195.) 


STATE OF SOCIETY, MANNERS, &c. 


ICEL 


AND. 


QUITTING the frozen regions of Greenland, 
our plan of giving an account of the state of so- 


sary regulations; but this method has been 
changed many years, and a governor is appoimt- 


ciety, manners, &c. of the various nations of ed by the King of Denmask, who resides con- 
the globe, naturally leads us to Iceland, as ey stantly in the country. 

} 


its geographical position next to be considered. 


The Icelanders are middle sized and well i 


The southern extremity of the island lies in lati- || though not very strong; and the women in ge- 


tude 64 N. 


ceived more hideous than the appearance of the 
country. From one end to the other it presents 


Its length is about 360 British miles, || neral are ill featured. Vices are much less com=-' 
and its breadth about 240. Nothing can be red 


mon among them than in other parts, where 


] riches and luxury have corrupted the morals of 


the people. Theft is seldom heard of; norare 


to the view only barren mountains, whose sum-} || they inctined to incontinence, thoagh there are 
mits are covered with eternal snow, and between |examples of persons having been punished ‘nrore 
them fields divided by vitrified clifis, which ob-||than once on that account. Their poverty pre- 
struct the sight of the scanty vegetation they pro- || vents them from exercising the rites of hospi- 

dace. Thesame dreary rocks likewise conceal || tality to any great extent, but they are neverthe- 
the few scattered habitations of the natives, and | less of a liberal disposition ; they cheerfully give 


asingle tree no where appears to-give relief to! | away the little they have to spare, and-express 
the nakedness and sterility of the scene. 


ithe utmost and pleasu 
Iceland first began to be cultivated in the ninth ito be 
century by a Norwegian colony, among whom/|!to shew themselves particularly affectionate, they 
were many Swedes. ‘They remained in an un- | salute each other on the mouth; and ‘this cete- 
molested state of freedom in this sequestered cor- |! mony is performed on visits to the whole fantily. 
ner of the world fora longtime; but were, how- i 


In other respects th 
_ ever, at last obliged to submit to the Kings of | ; 1 ee 


Norway, and afterwards became subjects, toge. Yon in 
ther with Norway, to the Kings of Denmark. 1772, in company with the present worthy Pre- 
They were at first governed by an Admiral, who! sident of ‘the Royal Society ‘nd some teat sci~ 
was sent thither every year to make the neces-|| entific gentlenien, ‘gives a: ’ Hm ; 
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* To prevent smuggling, there is a severe 
penalty for piloting a strange ship into the har- 


dour. When the philosophic travellers made 
the coast, they were unter the necessity of forc- 
ing an Icelander to stay orr board, and serve them 
as a pilot; and though appeased by good treat- 
ment and presents, he nevertheless carried the 
ship to an unsafe place, till the’governor granted 
his leave to remove her to a safe anchorage. 
‘When the reason of this strange behaviour was 
asked, the Icelander answered, he would rather 
‘suffer himself to be cut in pieces, than act 
against the regulations of his King. It is told, 
however, that the inhabitants of the northern 
coast afe not quite so docile, and therefore less 
“obsequious.” 

The religion of Ieeland is Lutheran, and the 
natives are very zealous in it; but, it must be 
owned, not without a mixture of superstition. 
An Icelander never passes a river,’ or any other 
dangerous place, without previously taking off 
his bat, and imploring divine protection; and 
he is always thankful for the protection of God 
when he has passed the danger. Providence has 
wisely instilled into the human heart the love of 

. that soil on which a man is born, probably with 
a view that those places, which are not favoured 
with the choicest blessings of nature, should not 
be left without inhabitants. The people of Ice- 
Jand are inexpressibly attached to their native 
country, and are no where so happy. An Ice- 
dander, therefore, rarely settles in Copenhagen, 
though ever so advantageous conditions should 
be offered him. 

In conversation the Icelanders are cheerful, 
but simple and credulous; and, like all other 
‘northern nations, are fond of ‘spirituous liquors, 
When they meet together, their chief amuse- 
‘ment consists in reading the ancient histories or 
chronicles of their country: the master of the 
house usually begins, and the rest continue in 
their tarns when he is tired. Seme of them know 
these stories by heart; others have them in 
print; and others in writing. Another of their 
pastimes consists in reciting verses, which are 
sometimes bad enough sung. They besides 
amuse themselves at their meetings with what 
they call wike waka, where x man and a worman 
take one another by the hand, and by tarns sing 

stanzas, which are a kind of dialogue, anid to 
which the company sometimes join in chorus. 
This, however, affords little to 
stranger, as they generally sing very bad, with- 
out observing time or any other gface, and par- 
ticularly as they have not the least knowledge of 
the-modern improvements in music. 


j¢ons. Over this they Wear an apper dress, neatly 


and some games at cards. It is worthy of ob- 
servation that all these games are merely for 
amusement, since they never play for money, 
which is forbidden by one of theirold Jaws, and 
2 fine inflicted on the parties who transgress it. 

In their dress the Icelanders adhere to the mode 
of their ancestors. It is neither elegant. nor or- 
namental, but yet neat, cleanly, and well suited 
to the nature of their climate.. The men all 
wear a linen shirt next the skin, with a short 
jacket, and wide pair. of breeches over it. All 
this is made of coarse black cloth, called wadmal. 
On their heads they wear large three-cornered 
hats, and on their feet worsted stockings and Ice- 
landie shoes, Some of them have shoes from 
Copenhagen, but as they are rather too expen- 
sive, they generally make their own shoes, some- 
times of ox hide, but principally of sheep's lea- 
ther. The manner in which they make them is 
thus; they cut a square piece of feather, rather 
wider than the length of the foot; this they sew 
up at the toes, and behind the heel, and tie it on 
with leather thongs. These shoes are convenient 
enough where the country is level, but very dif- 
ficult for those who are not used to them, to go 
@mong the rocks and stones, though the Ice- 
landers do it with great ease. Of their fishing 
dress we shall speak hereafter. 

Like the mer, the women are always dressed 
in black: they wear a bodice over their shifts, 
which are sewed up at the bosom; and above 
this a jacket laced befere, with long narrow 
sleeves reaching down to the wrists. In theopen- 
ing on the side of the sleeve they have chased 
bettons, with a plate fixed to each button, on 
which the bridegtoom, when he buys them, in 
order to present to his bride, takes care to have 
his name and hers engraved. At the top of the 
jacket a little black collar is fixed of about three 
inehcs broad, of velvet or silk, and frequently 
ornamented with gold cord. ‘The petticoat, 
which is likewise of black cloth, reaches dowh 
to the ancles ; atid’ rourtd the top of ‘it is a girdle 
of silver, or some other metal; to which they 
fasteni the apron, which is also made of tradmal, 
and ornamented at the top with chased but 


resembling that cf the peasants in Sweden, with 
this difference, that it 1s wider at botvom: thid is 
close at the neck and wrists, and a hand’s breadth 
shorter than the petticoat. ft is generally adarn- 
ed with a facing downto the very bottom, which | 
looks like cut velvet, atid is wove by the Ice- 
fandic women themselves. On their fingers they 
wear many gold, siiver, or brags rings. Their 


‘Phir other diversions consist of dancing, wrest- 


head-dress consists of several’ ¢loths wrapped 
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round the head, almost as high again as the face: || Every master of a family has a particular fishing 
it is tied fast with a silk handkerchief, and serves dress, and is obliged to furnish one to his servant 
more for warmth than ornament. Girls are not || when he goes to sea. These are made of sheep 
permitted to wear this head-dress until they are || or calves skins, which, in manufacturing, are 


marriagéable. At their weddings they are adorn- 
ed ina very particular manner: the bride wears 
close to the face, round her head-dress, a crown 
of silver gilt.. She has two chains round her 
neck, one of which hangs down very low before, 
and the other rests on her shoulders. Besides these 
she wears a lesser chain on the neck, from which 
a heart generally hangs, and which may be 
opened to put balsam or any other kind of per- 
fume into. ‘The dress here described is worn by 
all the Icelandic women, high and low, without 
any exception; with this sole difference, that the 
poorer sort have their garments of coarse cloth, 
with ornaments of brass, while those that are in 
more affluent citcumstances, have them of broad 
cloth, with silver ornaments gilt. Von Troil saw 
some ladies whose dresses were worth at least 
three hundred dollars. 

The houses of the Icelanders are not alike 
throughout the country. According to some de- 
scriptions, they are tolerable on the north side of 
the island; but in that part which Von Troil and 
his curious associates visited, they are very 
wretched, except the governor's house, and those 
of a few other principal persons, constructed at 
the expence of the Danish government. In some 
parts the dwellings and other buildings of the 


Icelanders are made of drift wood ; in others they || 


are constructed of lava, almost in the same man- 
ner as the stone walls we make for inclosures, 
with moss instead of mortar stuffed between the 
interstices of the lava. In some houses the 
walls are wainscotted within. The roof is co- 
vered with sods laid over rafters, or sometimes 
over the ribs of whales, which are more durable, 
but more expensive, than wood. The timber 
work rests on beams laid lengthways; the walls 
are about three yards high, and the entrance 
somewhat lower. The number of apartments in 
a house seldom exceed six, and they are all on 
the ground floor, with windows formed of the 
membranes of animals instead of glass. But be- 
sides the dwelling-housc, some have a booth or 
shed to keep their fish in, another for their cloaths, 
&c. and not far off the stable for their cattle. 
In the poor sort of houses these conveniences are 
wanting. 

The chief employment of the Icclanders is 
fishing, or attending to the care of their cattle, 
The inhabitants who live near the coasts employ 
themselves almost the whole year in fishing ; and 
even those who live in the inland parts of the 
eountry come to the sea shore at certain seasons. 


frequently rubbed over with train oil. They con- 
sist of breeches and stockings, all in one piece, 
which come up pretty high above the hips, and 
are laced on very tight: a wide jacket fastened 
round the neck and the middle of the waists or 
cvarse stockings of stiff worsted, and water shoes 
of thick leather. i 

Their boats are commonly small, and only 
contain froma one to four men,with these they fish 
near the shore; but with their larger boats, which 
are made to contain from twelve to sixteen men, 
and are provided with sails, they frequently vea- 
ture from four to eight miles at sea. 

In these vessels they always carry a man extra- 
ordinary, whom they call formann, He sits at 
the helm; and the others obey him. Atan ap- 
pointed time, they all assemble, at his call, near 
the vessel, provided with knives, fishing lines, 
and other proper tackle. As soon as the boat 
puts off from the shore, all on board take off 
their hats and caps, pray for good success, and 
recommend themselves to the divine protection 
by a prayer and hymn, and then stand out to 
sea. Assoon as they arrive at a place where 
they expect a good draught, two of them sit 
down at the helm, to prevent the boat's being 
moved out of its place by the current, and take 
, Care that the fishing lines are not entangled, 
| while the rest are pursuing their occupation. Im), 
| this manner they continue fishing the whole day; 4 
and when the boat will not contain any more. 


| caught, which they throw into the sea together 
4 with the entrails. 

At their return, all the fish are brought on 
| ome and divided into equal shares; one share 
| belongs to the owner of the boat, though he 
| should not be out at sca with them, and this is 
called skip leiga (ship share); another is given 
| to him who sat at the helm; a third to him who 
governed the sails. Ina word, every fisherman 
gets one share. But this equa] division is made 
only with the smaller fish, If any one in the 
boat is so fortunate as to catch a turbot or other 
valuable fish, it is immediately cut into pieces, 
and the three best given to him who caught it. 

As soon as they have thus shared them, every 
one cuts off the heads of his fish, draws them, 
and afier cutting them up from top to bottom on 
the side of the belly, takes out the back-bone 
from that part where it is fixed to the head, down 
to the third joint below the heart. If the wea- 


\"* be such as to give them hopes of drying their 


| fish, they cut off the heads of all they haw” * 
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fish nextday, they lay them with the fleshy side 
facing each other; but if the weather is unfa- 
vourable, they lay the pieces on a heap, with the 
skinny side uppermost, and this they eall lagga i 
kase: if they lie too long in this position, or one 
above another, they spoil, and are sold to the 
merchants under the denomination of kasad fisk. 
When the weather is fair, these pieces are spread 
frequently oa stones, cr on the shore, and 
turned by the women till they are entirely dry; 
this often requires a fortnight’s time, and some- 
timesmore. The fish prepared in this manner is 
called flat fiskur, or flat fish, 

In some parts they do not dry the fish on 
stones, or on the shore, but, after ripping them 
up, place them in rows on stones that are laid 
cross-wise in a house built for that purpose. 
These huts are called Aiallur in Iceland,and seme- 
what resemble the sheds in which farriers shoe 
horses. The fish, thus prepared, ure called hengi 
fiskur, or bang fish. 

Next to fishing, the principal support of the 
Icelanders is the breeding of cattle. Their beeves 
are not large, but very fat and goo, It has been 
reported by some, though without foundation, 
that there are none among them with horns. It 
is certain, however, that they seldom have any. 
The large cattle are kept at home im their yards 
the greater part of the year, though some have 
places appropriated to them in the mountains, 
which they call sa/r, where they send their cattle 
during the summer, till the hay harvest is over. 
They have a herdsman to attend them, and two 
women to milk them, and to make butter and 
cheese, It is common to meet with oxen run- 
ning wild about the mountains, which are, how- 
ever, drove home in autumn, as every one knows 
his own cattle by a particular mark put upon 
them. 

The Icelandic sheep, which form a consider- 
able part of the riches of the natives, differ from 
ours in several particulars: they have straight 
cars standing upright, a small tail, and it is com- 
mon to meet with those that have four or five 
horns. In some places they are kept in’ stables 
during the winter ; but they are generally left to 
seck their food by themselves in the fields. It is 
remarkable that they are fond of hiding them- 
selves in caves, of which there are a great many 
in Iceland, in stormy and tempestuous weather. 
When they cannot find any retreat during a heavy 
fall of snow, they gather themselves in a body, 
with their heads to the middle, and bent to the 
ground, which not only prevents them from be- 
ing so easily busied under the snow, but facili- 
tates the owner finding them again. In this si- 
tuation they can remain several days; and there 
are ins‘ances, we are informed, of their having 
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deen forced by hunger to gnaw the wool from each 
| other's fleeces. ‘They are, however, generally 
_ sought for, and soon disengaged. 
/ The principal profit which the natives derive 
‘from their sheep, is their wool. ‘This is not 
| shorn off as with us, but remains on till the end 
| Of May, when it loosens of itself, and is stripped 
_ Off at once likea skin, and is then called Ullafat. 
The whole body is by this time covered again 
with new wool, which is quite short and fine, 
and of a better quality than the Swedish. Te 
continues to grow the whole summer, and be- 
comes coarser and stiffer towards autumn ; it is 
likewise smooth and glossy, somewhat resembling 
camel's hair, but more shaggy. This covering 
enables the sheep to support the rigours of win- 
ter; but after they have lost their wool, if the 
Spring proves a wet one, they take care tesew a 
piece of coarse cloth, or wadmal, round the sto- 
mach of the weakest, or those that have least 
wool. 
| Butthe chief treasure of the Icelanders is the 
eider duck: their down is extreniely valuable, 
and forms the principal article which they barter 
with for foreign commodities. The eider birds 
generally build their nests on little islands not far 
from the shore, and sometimes even near the 
dwellings of the natives, who treat them with 
so much kindness and circumspection, as to make 
them quite tame. In the beginning of June they 
lay five or six eggs, and it is not unusual to find 
from ten to sixteen eggs in one nest together, 
with two females, who agree remarkably well, 
The whole time of laying continues s’x or seven 
wecks, and they are fond of laying three times in 
different places: in.the two first both the eggs 
and down are taken away, but in the last this is 
seldom done. Those to whom one of these 
places belong, visit it at least once a week. 
When they come to the nest, they first care- 
fully semove the female, and then take away the 
superfluous down and eggs, after which they re- 
place the female’ on the remaining ones, when 
she begins to lay afresh, and covers her eggs with 
new down, which she has plucked from herself ; 
when she has no more down left, the male comes 
to her assistancé, and covers the eggs with his 
down, which is white, and easily distinguished 
from the fernales. The best down and the most 
eggs are got during the three first weeks of their 
laying ; and it has in general been observed, thar 
they lay the greatest number of-eggs in rainy 
weather. As long as the female sits, the male ig 
on the watch near the shore; but as soon as the 
young are hatched, he leaves them; but the moa 
ther remains with them a considerable time after. 
It is curious toobserve how she leads them ouy 
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shells, and goes before them to the shore, whilst 
they trip after her: when she comes to the water 
side, she takes them on her back, and swims for 
the space of a few yards, when she suddenly 
dives, and the young ones, who are left floating 
on the water, are obliged to take care of them- 
selves, 

No country abounds more in curiosities of na- 
ture of the terrific kind than Iceland, among 
which mount Heckla, and the hot spouting 
‘Water springs, deserve particular notice. Mount 
Heckla is situated in the southern part of the 
island, about four miles from the sea-coast, and 
is divided at the top into three points, the highest 
of which is about 5000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Von Troil, who ascended it with the 
genticman we have before mentioned, gives the 
following account of their journey :— 

* We made use of our horses, but were 
obliged to quit them at the first opening from 
which the fire had burst. This was a place sur- 
sounded with lofty glazed walls, and filled with 
high vitrified clifis, wkich I cannot compare 
with any thing | ever saw. 

“ A bittle higher up we found a great quantity 
of grit and stones, and still farther on another 
opening, which, though not deep, however de- 
scended lower down than that of the highest 
point. We thought we plainly observed evident 
marks of hot boiling water in this place. 

** Not far from thence the mountain began to 
becovered with snow, some small spots excepted, 
which were bare. We could not at first discern 
the cause of this difference, but soon found that 
it proceeded from the vapour arising from the 
mountain. As we ascended higher, these spots 
became larger; and, about two hundred yards 
from the summit, we found a hole of about one 
yard and a half in diameter, from which so hot 
asteam exhaled, that it prevented us from as- 
certaining the degree of heat with the thermo- 
macter. 

+3 cold now began to be very intense, as 
Fahbrenheit’s thermometer, that was at 54 at the 
foot of the mountain, fell to24. The wind was 
also become so violent, that we were sometimes 
obliged to lie down to avoid being thrown into 
the most dreadful precipices by its fury. 

“© We were now arrived at one of the highest 
summits, when our conductor, who did not take 
great pleasure in the walk, endeavoured to per- 
suade us that this was the highest part of the 
mountain. We had just finished our observa- 
tions, and foynd by them that Ramsden’'s baro- 
meter stood at 24-286, and the thermometer, 


’ Gimed to it, at 27, when happily the clouds di- 


vided, and we discovered a still higher summit. 


We lost no time in deliberation, but immediately 
ascended it, and when at the top discovered a space 
of ground, about eight yards in breadth, and 
twenty in length, entirely free from snow ; the | 
sand was, however, quite wet, from the snow 
having lately melted away. Here we experienced 
at one and the same time a high degree of heat 
and cold, for in the air Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
was constantly at 24, and when we set it onthe 
ground, it rose to 153. 

** We could not with safety remain here any 
longer, though we were very much inclined to 
it; and descended, after having considered the 
last opening there, one of the sides of which was 
entirely overturned, and the other quite covered 
with ashes and grit. In our return we observed 
three considerable openings, in one of which - 
every thing looked as red as brick. From ano- 
ther the lava had flowed in a stream of about fifty 
yards in breadth, which the Icelanders call 
stenda, or stone flood; and at some distance 
from thence the stream divided into three broad 
arms. Further on we found a large circular 
opening, at the bottom whereof we observed a 
mountain in the form of a sugar leaf, in throw- 
ing up of which the fire seemed to have exhaust- 
ed itself.” 

Our travellers likewise visited the celebreted 
hot spring at Geyser, where is the largest of all 
the spouting springs in Iceland, or perhaps in the 
known world. The water gushes boiling ‘hot 
out of an opening or pipe nineteen feet in dia- 
meter, and is sometimes projected with such 
force as to rise to the height of above 100 feet ia 
the air. Icelandic writers affirm that the 
Geyser is sometimes spouted up to the height 
of sixty fathoms, but this Von Troil considers as 
an exaggeration: the height to which he ob- 
served the water mount was about 92 fect. The 
water does not issue regularly, but by starts, and 
after certain intervals; and itis remarkable that 
it rises higher in cold and bad weather, than at 
other times. In the neighbourhood of the Gey- 
ser there are forty or fifty boiling springs, but 
none of them comparable with that magnificent 
jet d'eau of nature. 

The population of Iceland is computed at 
60,000. There are two bishops’ sees in the island, 


and one hundred and eigbty-nine parishes, all 
the ministers of which are natives of the coun- 
try, but, as may be conceived, their stipends are 
extremely small. Formerly Iceland could boast 
of her eminent literary men, and some valuable 
remains of Icelandic literature are preserved im 
the library of the British museum ; but at pre- 
| Sent literature is ata low ebb with them, and docs 
not seem likely soon to revive, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE POETIC 


OF all the illustrious writers who have la- 
doured for the benefit of mankind, perhaps there 
has been no one that has done so much with so 
feward, as the unfashionable Aristotle. 
But he has been unfortunately one of those men 
who, though their genius perpetually commands 
and enforees respect, have seldom been favoured 
with spontaneous approbation—because those 
who lay down principles irrefragable in discus- 
sion, yet difficult of practical attainment, are de- 
tested by writers unable to follow those prin- 
ciples ; and, like scheolmasters, are dreaded and 
revered in almost every individual instance of 
exerted authority, yet in general conversation 
abused, and on every possible opportunity, ea- 
gerly ridiculed. To ridicule is always easy— 
Homer has been burlesqued, and Aristotle may 
be made a subject for mirth; but those who have 
determined on attacking him, seem to ‘have been 
forthe most part men of ‘but little capacity ; for 
instead of twisting ‘his own axioms to his disad- 
vantage, they have been obliged to saddle him 
With all the extravagancies that have been ha- 
zarded by his enthusiastic disciples. But this 
is at least as unjust as the observation of the 
young nobleman who declated himself convinced | 
that Lord Chesterfield must have been a gawky | 
fool, because his son was neither a gentleman 
nor a wit. Aristotle, however, is said to be 
most particularly answerable for the follies of his 
pupils, on account of a phrase that has been 
handed down to us, by which they are supposed 
to have settled all controversies, and which 
was couched in these comprehensiveterms, ‘* The 
Master has said it.” And yet it seems very unfair 
to conceive that dogmatical authority was pre- 
terred to reasonable evidence, by aman, who, 
when speaking of his master, said, “I havea 
friendship for’Plato, but I ‘have a still greater 
friendship for truth.” ‘The peaceable sage, who 
in the Lyceum of Athens discoursed on the ele- 
ments of logic, could not foresee that ‘the rage 
for argument, uniting itself with the phrensy of 
party spirit, would one day produce bloodshed 
and havock, and create cut-throats under the title 
of Aristotelian disputants. ; 

- While we pay the just tribute of admiration to 
the Stagyrite, Wwe cannot but confess that the 


OF ARISTOTLE. 


larged reasoning, have overthrown some part of 
the doctrines that he preached ; yet after making 
all reasonable deductions, we must acknowledge 
that he will stil! remain a prodigy. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the ‘imaginative power 
alone, he possessed all the capabilities of the hu- 
man intellect—and, even as far as concerns ima- 
gination, we may urge in his eulogium, that if 
he was not himself an orator or a poet, he did at’ 
least dictate most admirable precepts beth to ¢lo- 
quence and to poetry. And perhaps a man who 
possesses the numerous abilities which were. 
united in Aristotle, may even without imagina- 
tion, attain a just renown for one species of cri+ 
tical merit. Criticism js of two kinds—the one 
is the criticism which, from feeling and judgment 
properly mixed and tempered, is capable of esti- 
mating an existing work—the other is that eri- 
ticism, which by strong judgment, without the 
aid of much feeling, may give laws to the poet 
for the formation of his embryo. ‘Fhat in order 
to form an instantaneous judgment of an-existing’ 
work, it is necessary to possess some kind of 
imagination, is not to be Wenictl; at least so 
much imagination as enables the-critics, not in- 
deed to have equalled the author if they had 
themselves undertaken his work, but to follow that 
author through all the ‘delicacies into which he: 
thinks proper to lead: as a man’who-has infirm 
limbs may travel where his horses draw him, but’ 
he whom debility confines to his chamber is inea- 
pable of undertaking a journey at all. ‘This ima- 
gination, employed in criticism, is termed ‘feel. 
ing: and if critics possess enough of that to en- 
ter completely into the sertiment of their author, 
it is not necessary that they should actually be 
themselves men of the highest-imagination, even: 
in order to jadge, at once, aud a8 were in- 
stinctively, of the general beauty of an existing 
‘work. As to the defecis, no one, we bdelieve, 
will maintain that imagination is requisite in or- 
der to detect them. 
adly, It is possible for a critic, without pos. 
sessing much even of that instinctive imagina-- 
tion which we have termed feeling, to give ruleé 
to a poet for thé formation of an embryo work : 
for feeling, which is a faculty exercised only on 
beauties, can never have any conéern in the 


progress of experience, and the ‘habits of “| 
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composition of rales, which are dseful merely in 
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preventing faulis, and never can give birth to beau- || 
ties. Yet perhaps we shall be told, that it is neces- 
sary in making a complete system of rules, to give 
afew, not merely forthe prevention of faults; but 
also for the management of beauties conceived, 
if not for the original conception of beauties. 
But surely this is a matter in which feeling is 
not of necessity concerned. Beauties are beau- 
ties as they produce effects upon the passions: 
and the best art of managing them is of course 
that which will make them most effective. This 
art may be learned without acute feeling on the 
part of the critic, simply by accurate observa- 
tion of the certain causes that produce certain 
effects upon the passions of the world at large; 
as the sun may be most clearly viewed by its re- 
fiection on the water. 

These distinctions between criticism 2 priori, 
which is the science of poetry, and criticism 4 
posteriori, which is the estimate of it, seem in 
justice to deserve consideration, before Aristotle 
is condemned in his criticism for not aspiring to 
imagination. Jt was only the scientific part of 
poetry on which he wrote; and an able musi- 
cian might as well be considered an incapable 
teacher of his art, because he may not happen to 
be a good singer, as a metaphysical critic should 
be condemned because he is not a poct. 

Aristotle, after all, has been the discoverer of 
the causes which gave birth to poetry, of the 
ptinciptes by which those causes eperated, and 
of many of the best methods of turning those 
causes to the greatest possible advantage. On 
those creative causes, and on the principles 
which have promoted their operation, we 
propose to say a few words in the present 
article. In this, and in many other essays 
which we hope hereafter to submit to our 
readers, we have derived great assistance and 
even many original hints from the Lycce, or 
Cours de Liti¢rature of M. Laharpe; a book 
which we earnestly recommend to the classical 
reader for his entertainment and even instruc- 
tion, although it was declared by its author to be 
a work of less pretension. It is, however, a 
course of criticism, which will never be blindly 
followed by an English reader, on account of the 
immense diversity between the poetic tastes of 
England and France, and which we do not think 
it perfectly safe to put into the bands of persons 
whose style of thinking is yet to be formed, be- 
cause there are some general principles laid down 
init, which do not appear satisfactory to us, and 
which, we believe, when maturély considered, 
will not be satisfactory to the generality of intel- 
ligent readers. 

Poetry, says Aristotle, appears to have been 


|} to us than that of imitation. 


generated by two causes, and those natural, 


Imitation, from earliest infancy, grows up with 
mankind ; and indeed one of the principal points, 
in which he differs from other animals, is his 


| propensity to imitation ; for his first lessons are 


learnt from imitation; and in imitation all men 
delight. An illustration of this is found in the 
works of art: for things which in their reality 
we view with pain, are beheld by us with plea- 
sure the med:um of representations the 
most accurately executed ; sucn as the figures of 
the finest beasts, and of dead bodies. 

The latter part of this observation, which is in 
itself natural, and yet profound, is to be taken, 
say the French critics, with considerable allow- 
ances. ‘That allowances are to be made in al- 
most every possible case, and exceptions to be 
admitted to almost every general rule, we are very 
willing to grant—but surely it is rather unrea- 
sonable in those who demand this allowance, to 
expect that exceptions are to be made in no one’s 
favour but their own. Their system is the pre- 
clusion of allowance to authors; and yet in order 
toestablish that system, they request allowance 
for themselves—yes, for themselves, we will not 
say for Aristotle—because we believe that Ari- 
stotle meant what he wrote to be taken literally; 
and that, when he declared painful objects to be 
capable of exciting agreeable feelings in represen- 
tation, he did not intend to except those tragic 
instruments and occurrences, of which the Per- 
sian critics have so great an abhorrence. What- 
ever is painful in nature, appears to be a proper 
subject for imitation in serious poetry: it is only 
what is mean that the Muses reject; and even 
that has its place in une department of the poetic 
art, we mean comedy, Satirealso meddles with 
what is mean ; but rather attacks it directly, than 
exposes it by imitation. Why should that which 
in nature is dreadful, be excluded from poetry, 
while it is admitted by the sister arts? French 
men blame our tragedy for the representation of 
death ; yet can admire a picture of thecrucifixion, 
or asculpture of Laocoon and his sons. Ut pic- 
tura poesis erit. 

The second original cause of poetry, is, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, the taste which we have for 
rhythm and song, a taste which is no less natural 
To feel the full 
justice of this remark, it should be remembered 
that the first verses were sung, and likewise, that 
in all the known languages there is scarcely any 
singing but in measured words; which proves 
the affinity of song and rhythm. As this last 
word, originally Greek, is now become a term 
of common use, perhaps it will be proper to at- 
tempt an explanation of it; for when technical. 
terms grow into usual expressions, it frequently 
happens, that persons, who are not profound, 
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misapply when they use them, or misunderstand 
when they read them. Rhythm has been toler-|) 
ably well defined by Batteux to be, a determinate 
space, made to accord with another of the same 
kind. This general definition is necessarily some- 
what abstract; but it will’ become muchyglearer |} 
when it is applied to the three things which are 
principally susceptible of rhythm, namely, verse, 
music, awl dancing. In verse, the rhythm has 
been defined to be a measured and terminated 
course of syllables or words which usually ac- 
cord with another similar course. Yet at this 
dy, verse is very frequently composed without 
a regular correspondence in al! the lines ; ‘so that 
now the accordance of a line is often rather an 
accordance with the idea which habit has estab- 
lished in our minds of its measure, than an actual 
accordance of written syllables. Yet a line, taken 
separately, has always an accordance among its 
own parti, which we call measure, being neces- 
sarily composed of feet or spaces, either uniform, 
as in the iambics of the pure English and French 
Alexandrine ; or of such a nature as to/har- 
monize completely with each other, as im the 
mixed tactyls and spondces of the Greek and 
Latin hexameter. Music is constituted by almost 
the same measurement and accordance, not ne- 
cessarily articulated, but of simple sounds: and 
dancing is still the same principle of measure- 
ment and accordance, applied to motions instead 
of sounds, Perhaps, however, what Batteux 
calls space, is more properly musical time. ” 

The causes of poetry having been shewn by 
Aristotle to be the propensity of imitation and 
the love of rhythm, he points out, not indted 
subsequently but incidentally, the principles upon 
which those causes themselves are founded, and 
which still promote in our breasts the effects that 
the two before-mentioned causes originally cre- 
ated. And first we are to consider the secret of 
the magic influence that imitation possesses. Of 
this influence Aristotle assigns this reese: that 
the acquisition of knowledge is pleasant fot only |’ 
to professed admirers of learning, but also | 
to mankind in general, only that they partake it|) 
in a smaller degree. Now the cause of the pica- 
sure that is derived fiom the representations, 15, 
that the spectator can learn and reason on the 
nature of each object, and observe the likeness 
between the original and the picture. 

This idea is just and profound ; but perhaps 
we may yet go a little further, by ascribing to 
imaginatios something of what our author here at- 
tributes to reason alone. In fact, ail imitations 
agreeably exercise our imagination, which is a | 
faculty of representing absent objects as pre- 
sent ; and it always pleases us to compare the 
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images which are offered by art, with those 
which we already have treasured in our minds. 
If the images are well executed, we receive ti.c 
pleasure of admiration ; if ill, we have the at least 
equal satisfaction of censure. By this theory we 
also avoid.an inconvenience into which Aristotle 


, is brought by a supposition that we have never 


seen the object which is represented: here, of 
course, the pleasure cannot arise from the taste of 
imitation, for the imitation of an object never 
seen by the beholder of the imitation, is ‘to 
that beholder, no longer an imitation but 
an original. From this inconvenience Aristotle 
is obliged to extricate himself, by ascribing the 
pleasure to the merits of execution or colouring, 
or some other similar cause; whereas by attri- 
buting a part of the pleasure to imagination, he 
would gain a master-key that at once could open 
all the reservoirs, from which pleasure may be 
supposed to spring. Besides, the observance of 
likeness does not appear to be, literally speaking, 
a work of reason, so much as of imagination. 

It only remains for us now to remark on the 


causes which first produced, and have since per- . 


petuated the taste of rhythm; and probably it 
arises from that love of regularity which appears 
to be so nattiral to man; which induces him to 
prefer a certain and expected recurrence of par- 
ticular words of actions to the wild and irregular 
coincidencies which chance may produce. The 
ear is gratified by its prophetic feeling of ap- 
proaching harmony ; and becomes perfectly pre- 
pared for the reception of sounds, which, if single 
and unexpected, would probably be almost al- 
ways inharmonious, and puzzle instead of de- 
lighting the sense. It is to this love of harmony 
alone that Aristotle ascribes the taste of rhythm ; 
and though the love of harmony be the great 
principle which actuates us in the formation of 
that taste, yet we cannot but believe that the 
convenience of regularity has also some share in 


our passion for rhythm. 
What Labarpe and other critics have be-n able 


to add to the original Greek, serves not to depre~ 


Cate, but to exalt the Stagyrite; for to have 
opened and even substantially paved the way to 
criticism must appear to the candid critic and to 
the grateful poet, a work deserving the admira- 
tion and the thanks, not the cavils and the cen- 
sures of posterity. Of his treatise on the Poetic 
may justly be urged what he himself declared’ 
concerning another of his great works, his Logic, 
* Tt has cost me a great deal of tite and a great 
deal of am therefore entitled to induls. 
gencies for what I may have omitted, and to gra- 
titude for what I have discovered.” 

Horatros, 
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ADELROSA DI 


LE BEAU MONDE; OR, 


VALMONTE. 


"AN ITALIAN TALE. 


Lost in a convent’s solitary 


There stern religion quench’d th’ unwilling flame. 


gloom, 
Pore. 


ADELROSA was descended from one of the 
noblest families of Tuscany. Her mothes had 
long been dead, but her father, the Marchese di 
Valmonte, amply supplied the deficiency, and 
was at once a vigilant guardian and an affection-| 
ate fricnd. Nature bad bestowed on Adelrosa 
every grace both of mind and person: education } 
had rendered her almost, faultless. She had| 
hardly attained her eighteenth year, when Mr. 
Bentinck, an English gentleman, who was 
strongly recommended to the Ma:chese, became | 
an inimate of the palazzo di Valmonte. This | 
gentleman was no less clegantand « -omplished | 
than Adeirosa, and a mutual affectioi, had taken | 
root iu the hearts of both before they were con-| 
sciusof it, Mortimer Bentinck, however, soon 


ildsing her, yet his affection overpowered his re- 
'gret, and he yielded to her entreaties. She there- 
| fore determined to escape the following night, 
; when there was to be a masked ball at the pa- 
\lazzo, and trusting her design to her confessor, 
| who applauded her heroic resolution, she pre- 
| vailed on him to promise that he would wait for 
j her at the extremity of the gardens with a car- 
| riage, to Conduct her to Leghorn, secure her pas- 
\Sage to Marseilles, whence she miglit easily 
reach the convent, and bimself return to his 
monastery before break of day. The following 
night Adelrosa habited herself as a Savoyard 
peasant, hoping in that dress to escape observa- 
tion, When the appointed hour ariived, she hag- 


tcned tothe end of the gardens, and there found the 


fe: ung his happiness entirely dependent on Adel- |] monk waiting her approach. When she entered the 
rosa, acquainted her with bos passion, entreating || carriage she gave way to a violent burst of tears, 


her permission to endeayou: to obtain the con- 


which, after atime, subsided into a déep melan- 


currence of the Marchese. Adeliosa, then first || choly. They reached Leghorn in the course of three 


sensible of her love, owned that she returned his | 
passion, and hastily retired. Scarccly had she 


left him, when the pleasure she had just felt was 


hours, and in one more Adelrosa, still in the habit 


of apeasant, found herself on board a vessél bound 
for Marseilles. When she was mitsséd at the pa- 


conversted into grief, for she recollected the dit) lazzo, the grief cf Mortimer was unbounded, 


ference of religion. She had been educated in 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, and she would 
have thought it a crime even to listen to any ar- 


guments against it. On the other hand she knew 


that Mortimer was no less firmly attached to the 
Protestant religion ; and if he were to promise 
that both should continue the form of worship 
of their own country, what should she not én- 
dure at the thought of bestowing her affections 
on one whom her religion commanded her to be- 
lieve would be eternally wreithed? Shuddering 
at the prospect of parting from her lover, and 
feeling that all her earthly happ:ness was wrapped 
up in him, she resolved io consecrate her life to 
the cxercise of that religion to which she was so 
inviolably attached, and, quitting Italy, to take 
the veil at the convent of St. Clair in Languedoc. 
With ucmbling steps she sought her father, and 
imparted her s@rrows tohim. He strove tocom- 
bat her resolution, but, finding 
fixed, he consented to assist her in escaping: 
since if she openly left the palazzo, it would be 
impossible to avoid a parting with Bentinck. Kot 
without extreme grief did her faiher think of 


iland the Marchese, though inwardly applauding 
\| his daughter’s firmness, so deeply felt the loss of 


| her constant attention and tender love, that he 
fell into a deep melancholy, which in @ short 


time terminated his existence. He first, how- 
lever, enjoined Mortimer, who with a son’s af- 
| fection waited on him in his last moments, to 
| return to England, and endeavour to forget Adel- 
rosa. Hi® determined to devote a year to the 
| search of her, and if his enquiries proved fruit- 
‘less, to return at the end Of that period to his 
native country. He execated this désign, and 
| failing in his search, went back to England. In 
the mean time Adelrosa had taken the yeil, and 
even the consciousness of doing her duty, could 
| not save her from the horrors attetidahe Gn the 
prospect of spending the remainder of lier exist- 
ence in hopeless solitude. A long and mournful 
| space of time had elapsed without the slightest 
variation in her monotonous life, when @ novice, 
iwho was the following day to take Me veil, 
| seemed to promise some alleviation of ‘her state. 
Adelroéa was young, and still eminéntly beau- 
{it 3 but regret for her Mortimer hatl blighted 
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the rose of her cheek, and illness had worn al- 
most to a skeleton her once perféct form. Her 
health daily declined, and at times-her ingellects 
seemed disordered by her sorrow. The evening 
preceding the day when the novice was to bury 
herself in a cloister, Adelrosa sat at hergrindow 
mournfully watching the waves of the iter- 
ranean tippcd with the red light of the setting 
sun. ‘* As these waters,” said she, * are now 
sparkling with radiante, so were my prospects 
once enlivened by hope; but all is past.” Here 
Adglrosa paused and wept. She secallcd tober 
mind her sad destiny, and felt ne comfort but 
from the hope that Mortimer still’ cherished 
ber memory, and was constant to her idea, 
though the reality was lost to him forever. She 
continued wrapt in mournfol réverie till she was 


of her companions. They carried her from the 
confined gallery where she then was, to the open 
part of the chapel, and Mortimer, for it was in- 
deetl he who had utiered the groan at the 
sound of Adelrosa’s voice, and whose appear- 
ance had caused her swoon, rushed from the 


place where he was standing, and in the most 
frantic terms implored her to awake. She open- 
ed her eyes, and turning them on Mortimer, 
faintly uttered, ** Farewell! Since you are con 
stant, I die content! Farewell!” then sank into 
his arms and expired. ‘ Ah! no, my love,” 
exclaimed the distracted Mortimer, “ 1 am not 
constant!” He said no more, but rushing wildly 
from the chapel, flew to his lodging, arid firing 
one of his travelling pistols at bis head, sunk 
lifeless on the ground. He had married on his 


summoned to vespers. When she geturned to 
her cell, she tried*to sleep, but an unusual 
gicom opprest her, a painful presentiment of she 
knew not what misfertune. Morning came, and 
she repa:red with the nuns to the chapel. Before 
the ceremony began, while the spectators were 
beginning to assemble near the altar, the choral 


song was raised, Adelrosa’s voice, marked by 
mild yet sweet sadness, was higher than the rest, 


and she was prolonging a note of peculiar har-} 
mony, when a loud groan dréw her attention to 
the strangers who were in the chapel. She ut- 
tered a loud shnek, and fell fainting into the arms 


return to England an amiable and beautiful wo- 


man; whom he esteemed, though he still in se- 
cret loved none but Adelrosa. Her idea perpe- 
tually haunted him, and he had come abroad 
with h's wife, ostensibly for the purpose of re- 
covering his health, but really with the faint, and 
scarcely to himself confest, hope, of meeting by 
accident with his Adelrosa, 


Thus perished, by an untimely fate, Adelrosa 
di Valmonte, the sacrifice of enthusiasm, and 
Mortimer Bentinck, the unfortunate but criminal 
victim of romantic affection. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 


‘THE BEAU MONDE. 


Sin, 
1 TAKE the liberty to offer you a few remarks ; 
#0 the second number of “ Classic Tales,” and | 
more particularly on the lively and humorons: 
engraving, from a-paiming by Wilkie, with 
which it is embellished. The scene is 
the clab-room of a party of “* choice spv its,” at 
the unhappy moment when the landlord enters to 
acquaist the company, that the re¢kening is drank 
out. The print will not fail to remind many of 
Hogarth’s exquisite picture of Modern Midnight 
Conversation, and indeed the subject is precisely 
the samre : but it would be injustice co Mr. Wilkie 
not to observe, that his piece, far from being 8 
copy of Hogarth’s ideas, is equally and; 
spirited. This young artist possesses in ‘a ve 
uncommon degree the faculty of giving hfe and 
ebatacter his personages, and telling: bis story 
in a natural and simple way. The priot before 


engraved front his-peactl, te very 


i pleasing and promising specimen of ‘his manner. 


Mr. Bunt concludes his nunther With an essay 
on the writings and genivs of Brooke, the aathor 
of Gustavus Vasa, and the Fool af Quality, in 
which thé following wemarks appear te ing sei- 
sible and judicious. A little digression will be 
atlowed me in’ mentioning the philosophical poem 
of Universal Beauty, because it is the undoubted 
forerunner of a style which bas jately amazed 
ourage. This poem undertakes to explain the 
gconomy of the uni¥erse, and to instrucrasin 
the nature of astronomy, physics, anatomy, and 
Lmost branches of natural pRilosdphy; so that 
end is cestainly atthaivecy for 
if the had otherwise failed in. amusing, 
his: plan was sufficiendy ludierous. It is the 
natare of true poetry to préfuce as. instantaneous 


effect, ts bewutics are acknowledged, 


me, which I undesstand is the fisst that has been 
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and its flight followed with enthusiasm ; but it is {tice because he despised the profligacy of con- 
the nature of science to require cold study and || temporary poets, has nevertheless produced a 
calculation, to. be read and re-read before it is || philosophical poem on Creation, infinitely supe- 
understood, and to be received in its best expla- || rior tothe scholastic vagaries of Brooke and Dar- 
nations with a doubtful caution. An union be- per merely because he generalised his subject, 
tween two species of writing so essentially different ve attached to those abstract terms of 
is inconsistent and monstrous, and natural philo- | | scien hich renter kis successors unintelligi- 
sophy becomes almost as improper a subject for} ble; he could no longer indeed pretend to in- 
vefse as geometry or arithmetic. Whenever the | struct scientifically, but then this pretension in 
philosophical poets, from Lucretias down to || others hindered them from delighting poetically: 
Blackmore, who was imitated by Brooke, who} thus it is an established fact, that physics and. 
‘was copied by Darwin, have attempted toenter poetry cannot unite without injury to each 
into the minutenesses of their subject, they have | other.” 


invariably become constrained, and generally as-| 
intelligible. Thus the episodes of Lucretius, 
which are the least scientific, are indisputably the | 
most poetical part of his work. But it is impos- 
sible at the same time to instruct in minute sci-! 
ence, and to amuse with brilliant fancies : Black- | 
more, who has been so long ridiculous with jus- | 
‘tice because he wrote bombast, and with injus- 


1 heartily concur in the foregoing 


which seem to me the production of a vigorous 
and sensible critic. ’ 
By inserting this in a page not better occupied, 
you willwblige, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 
Inner Temple, Jan. 15, 1807. 


L. R.A 


— 


ANECDOTES, &c. &c, 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE PRINCE OF ‘ate 
AND OF HIs PRESENT MAJESTY 

GOUPEE, an excelent artist, was in high fa-' 

vour with the late Prince of Wales, and he used 


almost daily to attend his Royal Highness to’ 
paint on such subjects as he should dictate. Onc’ 
morning upon Goupee’s arrival at Leicester- 


house, a subject was given him ;—but Goupee 
perceiving Prince George, his present Majesty, a 
prisoner behind a chair, took the liberty humbly 
to represent to his Royal patron, how impossible it 
was for him to sit down to execute his Royal High- 
ness’s commands with spirit, while the Prince was 
standing, and under his Royal displeasure.— 
** Comme out then, George,” said the good-hu- 
mowred Prince, ‘“Goupee has released you.” 
When Goupee was eighty-four years of age, 
aod very infirm and poor, he had, in addition to 
his own necessities, a mod woman to nurse and 
maintain when old, who had been the object of 
a tender affection when young ; he was therefore 
induced to put himself Men in the King’s sight 
“at Kensington, where he lived. Atlength, hap- 
pily for Goupee, he attracted the King’s noting; 
who stopped fis coach, and called out, “ How 
do you do, Goupee?” After woe ques- 
tions, the King asked him if he enough to 
live upon? “* Little enough, indeed,” answered 
the decayed astist, “ and, as J once took your 


Majesty out of prison, I hope you will not suffer 
me to go into one in my old age.” His Majesty, 
very sensibly touched with this affecting appeal 
to his generosity, was graciously pleased to order 
Goupee a guinea a week for his life, which, how- 
ever, he enjoyed but fora few weeks, dying soon 
afterwards. Goupee was a man of tender feel- 
ings; when suddenly informed of the death of 


|| Frederick Prince of Wales, he was so affected 


with the melancholy intelligence that he broke a 
blood vessel, and it was not before a considefable 
time that he recovered from the shock he sqs- 
tained on the loss of his Royal patron. 

MR. POX. 

Fairetans dire, the motto of the family of Fox, 
was very inapplicable to the late illastrious orator 
of that name, who was undoubtedly one of the 
most able and eloquent speakers that” ever ap- 
peared within the walls of a British House of 
Commons; had it been altered to Dire sans faire, 
it would have been more suitable to the states- 
man, whose long and unremitting opposition in 
Parliament produced no other fruits to the nation 
than a Conviction of the wisdom and efficaty of 
=” counsels when it was too late to profit by 
them. 

Dr. Moore, in his View of Society and Man- 
ners in France, &c. introduces an unfortunate 
friend who had lost half his estate by a fatal at 
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tachment to,play, but who was then vowing re- |} visiz to his cloister, expressly asked him if be 
formation, and. resolving never more to tempt|| were so; to which he modestly replied that it was 
the fickle. goddess. While the Doctor is endea-|} well known at Rome who had written it. He 
vouring to strengthen these good resolutions, he] did not enjoy many years afterwaids the reputa. 

is interrzpted by one of his inseparable compa-|) tion arising from this masterly producti Pea 
nions, a professed gamester, who attempts to ri-}) 1623-a fever occasioned his death, which was 
dicule ali his argaments, and particulafly the |) even more exemplary amd sublime than his life 
idea of being ruined. * That,’ says he, * is only || itself. He prepared himself for his approaching 


being in the same situation with some of the most || dissolution with the most devout composure, ahd, 
fashionable people in the nation.” Then enu- 
merating many instances of those who lived as 
well as the wealthiest men in England, while 
every body pronounced them ruined, he adds— 
* There is Charles Fox, a man completely ruined; 
yet beloved by his friends, and admired by his 
country as much as ever.’-—* To this fine reason- 
ing,’ says the Doctor, ‘ I replied, that if nobody 
had been influenced by that gentleman's example, 
except those who possessed his genius, his turn 
for play would néver have hurt one man in the 
kingdom ; but thatthose who owed their imyport- 
ance solely to their fortune, ought not to risk it 
so wantonly as he might do, whose fortune had 
always been of little importance, when compared 
with his abilities; and, since they could pot 
imitate Mr. Fox in the things for which he was 
justly applauded, they ought not to follow his 
example in those for which he was so justly con- 
demned; since the same fire which burns a piece 
of wood to ashes can enly melita guinea, which 
still retains its intrinsic value, although his Ma- 
jesty's countenance no longer shines upon it.” 
PAUL. 

It is not perhaps generally known that Fathor 
Paul's History of the Council of Trent was first 
published in London in 1619, under the fictitious 
name of Pietro Soave Polano, and dedicated to 
James 1. by Antonio de Duminis, archbishop of 
Spalato, who speaks of the concealed author as 
his intimate friend, who had entrusted him with 


as the liberty of his country was the darling ob- 
ject of his exalted mind, he prayed for its preser- 


vation with his last breath, in the two celebrated 


words Esto Perpetua : 


And while the shadows on his eyelids hung, 
Be it immortal ! wembled on his tongue. 


AUGUSTUS 1]. OF POLAND AND GENERAL 

Augustus II. King of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony, one of the most gallant and gencrous 
Princes of Europe, was particularly fond of pass- 
ing his evenings in company withsome veterans, 
who had served under him in the war with 
Charles X11. of Sweden. General Kiow, an old 
officer who had been the companion of Augustus. 
in many of his dangerous exploits, had but 2 
very small fortune of his own, and no place of 
any great emolument in the King’s service. The 
General, therefore, very naturally wished that 
some vacancy might occur, which would pro- 
cure him the government of a castle, or some 
appointment at a distance from the Court. 

It_happened that General Diesbach, governor 
of Konigstein castle, deemed impregnable from 
its situation, died suddenly, and the messenger 
who brought the news, meeting General Kiow 
in the avenues of the palace, informed him of 
the event. Kiow gave the man some money, 
and desired him to conceal the news for three 
hours, to which the messenger assented. Kiow 
went to pass the cvening as usual with the King, 


a manuscript, on wh:ch his modesty set a trifling 
value, but which it seemed proper to bestow on 
the world even without his consent. The mys- 
tery concerning the publication of this noble 
work, which it is well known De. Johnson had 
at one time an intention of transiating, has never 
been thoroughly cleared up, and various conjec- 
tures respecting it have been reported by authors 
of considerable i It has even been 
sald that James I. had some share in the compo- 
sition of the book. If he had, it was probably 
in forming the name Pietro Soave Polano, which 
is meant as an anagramof Paolo Sarpi Veneziano, 


who was uncommonly gay, and proposed that 
the company should play at questions and com- 
mands. When it came to General Kiow's tarn 
to command, he said that he wished to be King 
only five minutes. ‘ I grant your request,” said 
his Majesty, ** provided you make no ill use of 
my favour.” ‘* No, none, I promise,” said the 
General, * that will affect any person but my- 
self.” The King the, changing places with 
Kiow, was thus addressed by him in the supposed 
character of majesty : 

“ My good General Kiow, yoy have jong and 
faithfally served me; you wish to retire and live 


and the only part of the book which bears any 

to the style and taste of that monarch. 
Father Paul was soom supposed to be the real au- 
thor of the work, The Prince of Condé, on 


in peace; I therefore make you governor of Ko- 


nigstein castle.” 
- Having Gigished, he made & low revergnee.to 
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the King, and took his former seat. The King, jjin the least,” rejoined the King, * I give you 
awith infinite good humour, asked Kiow how he the place on his demise.” “ ‘Then 1 am at pre- 


came to pitch on a government, whose governor |i sent governor,”’ cried Kiow. ‘This was instantly 


swas not only living, but hearty and well ’”’ “ That|| verified by sending for the messenger, and the 
4a no difficulty,” said Kiow, ‘* provided my pe-|| King was highly pleased with the General's in- 
tition has not displeased your Majesty.” genuity. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 


BALLADS AND LYRICAL PIECES. 


BY WALTER SCOTT, ES@. 


THE author of a poem so popular as the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, would naturally find it ex- 
tremely easy to dispose of any work to which he 
should chuse to attach his name; and we fear 


Jess he cast a veil before it to soften its bright- 
ness. But this danger is so unskilfully obviased, 
that instead of a small alloy, mixed with a lasge 


| Proportion of pure gold, Mr. Scott comes tow 
that this was the sole consideration which in-||‘‘ enveloped in night of clouds,” and ‘illumi- 


duced Aim to publish such a compilation as the jnated but partially by mesits which his genius 
present discreditable volume. When the reader | strikes out in spite of his worse judgment, and 
has paid his money, and sate comfortably down || which serve only to make the darkness more 
in his great chair to regale himself with bis dish | dreadfully visible. However, if the mischief 
of tea and his new book, what is his mortification || stopped here, we might condemn where con- 
and disappointment, to find by the advertisement | demnation is extorted, and admire where admi- 
prefixed to the volume, that he bas nothing be- || ration is deserved: but the great evil is the ex- 
fore him but the old ballads that were published || ample which a man of Mz. Scott's genius holds 
im the Tales of Wonder and the Minstrelsy of the || out to poets of less Capacity, who can contrive 
Scottish Border? ballads which, if he have a||to imitate his faults, without ever equalling his 
bookcase, he probably possesses; which, if he || beauties. When Horace looked pale, the Ro- 
only subscribe to a cisculating library, he has || mam youths thought fit to dose themselves with 
probably been induced to read, and which, if he || cummins-seed, that they might be taken for 
have judgment, he probably, afer having read, || poets; and since Mr. Scott writes obsolete English 
teas in many instances condemned. We can 


ard incorrect metre, every trumpery, versifier 
compare this disappointment only to that of the |, !caps back imto the language of the fifteenth ce- 


sanfortunate butcher in the Arabian Nights, wh, | tury, end chinks he rivals Mr. Scott, because he 
after receiving from a magician what he fancss has caught and diffused the same errors. Lan- 
to be gold, is thunderstruck to find ‘it mo more |e ‘age, as well as society, has its dawn and pto- 
than a bunch of leaves. gress in Civiazations and perverse indeed seems 

There is no poet of the present time whom we to be that taste, which prefers the uncultivated 
feel ourselves so little inclined to pardon im his roughness, discord, and redundancy of travelling 
literary ersors as Mr. Scott ; because, with a ge-|| harpers, to the smooth diction, regular metie, 
nivs that might have improved and honoured his|/and pruncd expression of anthers who have 
time, he has written works which have injured jj treated poetical diction as a science, and acquired 
and degraded it. Name every now and then || immortality to themselves, by immortalizing the 
sows in his brain some poetical idea: but before || language in which they have written. Mr Scott 
that idea can spring to its proper height, affecta- || seems a kind of poetical Godwin, and callgrupon 
tion is suffered to seize its stem, and divert it |] the public to submit to a state of barbarism, by 
from its upright growth. All the quaintness of | way of arriving at- perfection, But to us, this 
antient times is Called in to mar an clegant con- system of Pernassian Hotieriietism is most ex- 
ception ; as if Mr. Scott were afraid that his bril- cecdingly odiows; and we cannot help thinking 
liancy would be too dazzling for his readers, language has for cen- 
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turies been toiling uphill, and exalting itself toa 


distinguished rank, it should on ay ‘sudden be |) 


dashed from its proud eminence, and. plunged 
once more into the mire from which it originally 


emerged, 

Mr. Scott has already collected in this king- 
dom an immense faction, whom the harp of his 
Last Minstrel has animated to a most indiscri- 
minate Quixotism in defence of the avon] 
monsters of poetry. To the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel we are most happy in paying that tribute 
of admiration which its beauties merit; but we 
cannot help conceiving that the fame it has ac- 
quired has been far too high for its deserts. That 
its author is a man of genius, it is easy to per- 
ceive, but itis rather a genius of ‘sweetness and 
elegance than of strength and sublimity: and 
even this sweetness and this elegance are 
most ungracefully disguised by the slovenly cress 
in which they are Cloathed. This is not a proper 
plate to point out the individual defects of that 
poem ; but we have thought it right to mention 
our general opinion of it, both because almost 
all that applies to the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
applies to these Ballads, and because we wish our 
readers, before they proceed any further, to have 
fair warning, of the temper in which we com- 
mence our review of the poems before us, 

Thé first of these poems is Glenfinlas, or Lord 
Ronald’s Coronach, which, among the Tales of 
Wonder, seemed t6 many deserving of applause, 
and, even without such an advantage of contrast, 
appears to have considerable merit. Yet it abounds 
with faults, which.are infinitely discreditable to 
the author's schoolmas/er ; and which, if a fo- 
teigner were to read them as the production of 
an admired author, would give him a very un- 
favourable idea of English precision in style. The 
poct, in the following ten lines, which-he in- 
tends as an apostrophe tothe deceased Lord Ro- 
nald, uses the pronoun by which he designates 
that unfortunate nobleman in no less than three 
varieties, two of number, and one of person. 

young from great Macgillianore, 

The chief that never feared a foe, 

How matchless was thy broad claymore, 

How deadly thine unerring bow! 
Well can the Saxon widows tell 

‘How, on the Teith’s resounding shore, 
The boldest Lowland warriors fell, 

4s down from Lenny's pass you bore. 

But o’er his hills, on festal day, 

blazed Lord Ronald's beltane-tree ; 
&e. 


A few lines after, 
suppose,) he says: 
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As, with a minstrel’s fire, che wwhile,., 
He wak'd his harp’s harmonious soand. 
But the verse on which we have no doubt Mr. 
Scott most proudly plumes himself, is, 


O soit fell, that on @ dey, 

To rouse the red deer tromt their 

The chiefs haveta’en their distant way, 

And scour'd the deep Gienfinias’ glen... 

* Onct a time,” say off nurses when’ 
they commence a fairy tale, “ there lived a 
prince who was very fond of hunting.” This 
sentence comprises the principal point of the 
present story: ‘the reniainder of it is, thata friend 
of Ronald, named Moy, is come to speada few 
days at Ronald’s hunting-box: Ronald in his 
cups feels an inclination for female society; and 
in spite of the emonstrances.of Moy, who ix so 
fortunate to be gifted with second sight, goes in 
quest of two ladies, whotn he supposes (0 Be" 
hunting in the same glen. Soon after hisdepar- 
ture, while Moy is sitting alone by the fire-side, 
a huntress enters, who states herself to be one of 
the aforesaid ladies, but whom Moy detects to 
be a spirit. The spirit showers down Lord Ro- 
nald’s head and some blood, with a broken arm. 
or two, about poor Moy’s ears ; and then angrily 
withdraws. 

In the course of this very ridiculous History, 
several good lines are to be found, some indeed — 
borrowed, but others origitial and pédetical — 
When the fiend has begin her eclattcissement 
with Moy, the latter answers in a few lines 
which strongly remind us of Gray’s Descent of. 
Odin: 


Not thine wrace of mortal blood, 
Nor old Glengyle's pretended line; 
Thy dame, the Lady of the Flood, 
Thy sire, the Monarch of the Mine. 
He muttered thrice St. Oran’s rhymic, 
And thrice St. Pillan’s powerful prayer ; 
Then turned him ‘to the Eastern clime, 
And sternly shook his coal-black hair. 
Gray writes: 
No boding maid of skill divine 
Art thou, nor prophetess of good, 
But mother of the giant-brood ! 
Facing to the Northern clime, 
Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme, 
Thrice pronounced, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verse that wakes the dead. 
&e. 


The following lines are pretty < 
Soft fell the night, the sky was calm, 


When three successive days had flown ; ~* 
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And summer mist, in dewy balm 
Steep’d heathy bank, and mossy stone. 


Those which afterwards appear on the same 
subject of the weather, are beautiful in their 
idea, but injured by their want of precision in 
style: for the author deviates from the present 
tense, which always paints objects with the 
greatest and most immediate vigour, and without 
any temptation but that of the :byme, adopts an 
imperfect. 

Rain eats, hail rattles, whirlwinds tear, 

The slender hut in fragments flew: 

But not a lock of Moy’s loose hair 

Was waved by wind, or wet by dew. 


The Eve of St. John, which is next in order, 
is one of the best of the ghost-stories ; but it has 
a great deal of the worst matter of the old English 
ballads. For instance: 


Come thou hither, my little foot-page, 
Come hither to my knee ; 

Though thou ast young, and tender of age, 
I think thou art true to me. 


This kind of stanza we maintain to be inferior 
to Johnson's burlesque lines, even taking them, 
for argument sake, seriously. Johnson says, 

1 put my hand upon my head, 
And walk’'d into the Strand, 
And there I met another man, 
Whose hat was in his hand, 


Surely the information contained in this stanza 
is quite as material to the reader as the t: utologous 
form of words, in which the Baron is made to 
call his foot-boy ; a boy whose only extraordinary 
characteristic appears to be his joint possession 
of those two rarely compatible qualities, youth, 
and tenderness of age. Putting then the sense of 


think a proceeding hardly just to Dr. Johnson, 
the versification will be the only point left for us 
to consider; and the ear of any man will tell 
him that Johnson’s street walker speaks true mea- 
sured verse; but that a line like 
Come thou hither, my little foot page, 
can be reconciled to no principles of metrical 
composition, and relished by no reader, except 
perbaps one or two who may have been born 
deaf. Just of the same description are these 
lines: 
And I'll chain the blood-hound, and the warder 
shall not sound, 

And rushes shall be strewed on the stair, 
So by the black rood-stone, and by holy St. John, 

1 conjure thee, my love, to be there. 


The metre is perpetually mangled in exactly” 
the same way throughout the whole poem, and, 
, Weare sorry to say, throughout almost all Mr. 
Scott’s poems. An Italian improvisatore would 
have becn ashamed to speak so unmettically: 
and a gentleman-poet, who is founding a new 
school, should hardly content himself with 
writing no better than a professional rbymer can 
speak, 

Cadyow Castle is a ballad such as ballads ought 
tobe. The pedantries of ignorance, for there is 
a pedantry even in ignorance, are for the most 
part abandoncd; and we have an account of 
rude manners, written in Janguage which is not 
rude. If Mr. Scott were aware how much more 
effective his poetry becomes, when good imagery 
is Cloathed in good English, he would certainly 
shake off the barbarian taste which has infected 
him. We has prébably been led by his course of 
reading, to admire many beauties in the ancient 
poetry, and has failed to distinguish the causes 
which have produced the effects that he applauds. 
The operation of those causes is unquestionably 
retarded rather than promoted, by poverty of ex- 
pression. It is extremely natural that the asso- 
ciation between simple manners and rude diction, 
should strongly press on the mind of Mr. Scott ; 
but as he has thrown it aside in writing the prem 
of Cadycw Castle, he has proved himself ca-. 
pable of composing a beautiful poem in beau- 
tiful language, and deserves hereafter no mercy 
when he arrives at a good object by evil means, 
and drives his reader through a flood of basbar- 
ism and disorder to a poetical idea. 

The story of the ballad is founded on a histo- 
tical fact; which gives to the whole composition 
an air of interest that by no means exists ina 
Mother-Goose-tale of Wonder. The remains of 
Cadyow castle, the antient baronial residence of 
the family of Hamilton, are situated on the pre- 
cipitous banks of the river Evan. It was dis- 
mantied in the éonclusion of the civil wars, 
during the reign of Mary, to whose cause the 
Hamiltons devoted themselves with a generdas 
zeal. From this castle the Hamiltons are sup- 
posed to issue to the chace; and their chief, 
James, Earl of Arran and Duke of Chatelhe- 
rault, receives from Lord Claud of Paisley, an 
account of the mode in which the Regent Murray 
has been slain by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
This intelligence is shortly confirmed by the ar- 
rival of Bothwellhaugh himself, who announces 
the deliverance of Scotland, the most joyful of 
all news tothe patriotic Hamiltons. The poem, 
consisting chiefly in narrative related by the per- 
sonages of the ballad, is of course by no means 
dramatie in its effect ; but it is entire, intelligible, 
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and sane Dr. Robertson informs us that 
Haniilton of Botliwetlhaugh had been condemned 
to death soon after the battle of Langside, and 
owed his life to the regent’s clemency. But part 


of his estate had been bestowed on one of the | 
regent’s favourites, who seized his house and | 


turned out his wife, naked, in a cold night, into 
the open fields, where, before next morning, she 
became furiously mad. Hamilon vowed revenge 
against the regent, and his kinsmen applauded 
his enterprize. It was an age when the most 
desperate vengeance was not held unjustifiable. 
He waited at Linlithgow for Murray, who was to 
pass through that town in his way from Stirling 
to Edinburgh. ‘* He took his stand in a wooden 
© gallery which had a window towards the street; 
“ spread a feather-bed on th¢ floor, to hinder the 
noise of his feet from being heard ; hung up 
a black cloth behind him, that his shadow 
might not be observed from without; and, 
after all this preparation, calmly expected the 
regent’s approach, who had lodged, during 
“ the night, in a house not far distant. Some 
indistinct information of the danger which 
threatened him had been conveyed to the re- 
** gent, and he paid so much regard to it, tha: 
“* he resolved to return by the same gate through 
which he had entered, and to fetch a compass 
round the town. But as the crowd about the 
gate was great, and he himself unacquainted 
with fear, he proceeded directly along the 
* street ; and the throng of people obiiging him 
to move very slowly, gave the assassin time 
to take so true an aim, that he shot him, with 
a single bullet, through the lower part of his 
belly, and killed the horse of a gentleman, 
who rode on his other side. His followers in- 
stantly endeavoured to break into the house 
whence the blow had come; but they found 
the door strong'y barricadeed, and, before it 
could be forced open, Hamilton had mounted 
a fleet horse, which stood ready for him ata 
back passage, and was got far beyond their 
reach. The regeat died the same night of 
“ his wound.” 


History of ‘Scotland, Book V. 


Bothwelihawgh rode stfaight to Hamilton, 
and was received in triumph by his kinsmen. 
This is addressed to Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton ; and Mr. Scott's address to her Ladyship has 
a poetical magic, traly worthy of his genius. 
For thou, from scenés of courtly pride, 
From pleasure’s lighter scenes, canst tum, 
To draw oblivion’s pall aside, 
And niark the long-forgotten ura. 
No. IF. Fol. 1, 


Then, noble maid! 
Again the crumbled wails shall rise? 
Lo! as on Evan’s banks we stand, 
The past returns—the present flics.— 
Where with the rock’s wood-cover’d side 
Were blended late the ruins green, 
Rise turrets in fantastic pride, 
And feudal banners flaunt between. 


Where the rude torrent’s brawling course 
Was shagged with thorn and tangling a 

The ashier buttress braves its force, 
And ramparts frown in battled row. 


But even this poem, with all its general ele- 
gance of structure, is not exempt from carcless- 
nesses of style and grammar, and from some 
few antique pedantrics. A singular substantive 
is nol usually joined to a plural verb, as in the 
following instance : 

’Tis night—the shade of keep and spire 

Obscurely dance on Evan's strearn. 

To rouse deer from their haunts is a common 
expression : but to rouse the haunts themselves 
is not so properly a poetical licence, usa 
licentiousness : 

From the thick copse the roebucks bound, 

The starting red deer scuds the plain, 

For the hoarse bugle’s warrior sound 

Has roused their mountain haunts again. 


Digit was by old authors used as a participle 
for dressed or prepared; but we have not been 
able to discover it in any writer even of early 
times, employed as a verb, though Mr, Scott 
ventures to say, 


Where yeomen dight the woodland cheer. 


Mr. Scott has found out that the word selle — 
was used for saddle, in the sixteenth century 5 
and he cannot resist the temptation. of introduce 
ing it into a poem composed in the ninetecnth 
he suys, 


From goty selle, and reeling stecd, 
“prang the fierce horseman with abound. - 


By the bye, the imperfect of the verb to — 
spring, is sprang: sprung is the participle past, 
So Mr. Scott perpetually writes. rung for rang, 
&e. &e. 

Bothwellhaugh, after relating his 
thus spiritedly concludes : 


Then speed thee, noble Chatlerault! 
Spread to the wind thy bannered tree! 
Bach wastior bend his Clydesdule bow 
Murray fatten, and Scudaud-free. 
20 
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The story being finished, the fairy scene. of 
past times is withdrawn from the eye of the 
reader, and the poet's wand restores to the Castle 
of Cadyow the ruined appearance, from which 
for a little while it was rescued. 

But see! the minstrel vision fails— 

The glimmering spears are seen no more's 

‘The shouts.of war die on the. gales, 

Or sink in Evan’s lonely roar. 

For the loud bugle pealing high, 

The blackbird: whistles down the vale, 

And sunk in ivied ruins lie 

The banner’d tow’rs of Evandale. 


‘The Grey Brother, which next follows, we 
should bave taken for a burlesque, if we had 
met it in a newspaper. The beginning of it 
made us laugh: 

The Pope was saying the high, high mass, 

Ali on Saint Peter’s day, 
With the power to him given, by the saints in 
heaven, 
‘To wash men’s sins away. 

But this extraordinary elevation of the mass, 
and the impressive lines which compose the rest 
of the verse, appeared, we suppose, so inade- 
quaté to convey the idea of a Pontiff reading 
prayers, that the mass is vet farther epithetized, 
and its uses still farther ‘explained, in the fol- 
lowing stanza : 


The Pope he was saying the blessed mass, 
And the people kneeled around, 

4nd from each man's soul his sins did pass 
As he kissed the holy ground, 


What is this second stanza but an unnecessary 


* repetition cf the first? If Mr. Scott had not ac- 


quired a high reputation, we should have thought 
such a poem as this Grey Brother completely be- 
neath our notice. We flatter ourselves, how- 


- e€ver, that Mr. Scott begins to see the error of 


his ways, because he has feft the Grey Brother a 
fragment ; he may have been so much offended 
in his taste by thisrandom sally of his imagination, 
that he perhaps threw aside his half-finished pa- 
pers, in just indignation and contempt. Yet we 
cannot leave the poem without pointing out to 
our readers these two lines ; the first they may. 
take either for poetry or pun: 


Sweet are thy paths, O passing sweet! 


The second they may take for metre if they 
ean scan it: 


Now Christ thee save, said the Grey Brother. 
Thomas the Rhymer is a ballad in three parts, 


without much to instruct or entertain: abound- 
ing with Mr. Scott’s usual faults, and rarely en- 
livened by any of his beauties; in the latter 
class may, however, be ranked the passage where 
he describes Thomas reciting his versés in a 
manner which no subsequent bard could catch : 


In numbers high, the witching tale 
The prophet poured along, 

No after bard might e’er prevail 
These numbers to prolong. 

Yet fragments of the lofty strain 
Float down the tide of years, 

As, buoyant on the stormy main, 
A parted wreck appears. 

The Fire-King was one of the best tales iw 
Mr. Lewis’s collection: the story of it has more’ 
interest than is usually found in terrific tales. 
Count Albert, a warrior in the Holy Land, for 
love of the Soldan’s daughter, deserted his reli- 
gion, and became a Pagan: he was gifted by the 
Fire-King with a magic sword, with which he 
was destined to conquer till he bent to the cross,’ 
and adored the Virgin. He attacked King Bald- 
win, whose red-cross shield would have been of 
little avail, had not a page stepped before his Ma-’ 
jesty and clefe Count Albert’s turban. The 
Count bent before the cross, and unwittingly ex- 
claimed, Bonne grace, Notre dame, The virtue 
of the sword was no more! But the Count with 
one fatal blow felled the page, whose helmet 
rolling off, discovered the lifeless features of Ro- 
salie, a lady who, having been attached to Al- 
bert in his native country, was come to the Holy’ 
Land in quest of him. Albert was instantly 
slain by the Templars. The picture of the ow 
tastrophe is forcibly painted : 


He clenched his set teeth and his gauntletted — 
hand ; 

He siretched, with one buffet, that Page on the. 
strand ; 

As back from the stripling the broken casque . 
rolled, 

You might see the blue eyes, and the ringlets of 
gold. 


Short time had Count Albert in horror to stare 

On those death-swimming eye-balls and blood 
clotted hair ; 

For down came the Templars, like Cedron in 
flood, 

And dyed their long lances in Saracen blood. 

The Saracens, Curdmans, and Ishmaelites yield, 

To the scallop, the saltier, and the cronlgtted 
shield ; 


‘And the eagles were gorged with the infidel dead, 
From Bethsaida’s fountains to Naphihali’s head, - 
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The battle is o’er on Bethsaida’s plain— 

Oh! who is yon Paynim lies stretched mid the 
slain ? 

And who is yon Page lying cold at his knee ? 

Oh, who but Count Albert ‘and fair Rosalie! 


This poem, however, is not exempt from the 
absurdities of the terrific poets. For instance 
the following lines, in which a Palmer acquaints 
Rosalie with Albert’s confinement, have all the 
nramby-pamby of the antient ballad writers, and 
all the strained allusion of the modern wonder- 
mongers. 


O Lady, fair Lady, the tree green it grows ; 

O Lady, fair Lady, the stream pure it flows ; 

Your castle stands strong and your hopes soar on 
high, 

But Lady, fair Lady, all blossoms to die. 


The green boughs they wither, ‘the thunder- 
bolt falls, 
It leaves of your castle but levin-scorched walls ; 
The pure stream runs muddy, the gay hope is 
gone ; 
Count Aibert is prisoner on Mount Lebanon. 


; A stream anda casile, blossoming to die, is a 
figure which has at least the merit of novelty. 
The general idea of the passage is taken from 
Burger’s Blandina. 

-Fredericksand Alice is every way unworthy of 
notice. The tale of the Wild Huntsman is told 
with much spirit. It is an imitation of a poem 
written by Burger; and is founded on a story of 
a spectre huntsman, which is even now believed 
throughout Germany. The Erl-King is only a 
new translation of a silly ballad of Goethe, which: 
nas been heard with terror by children, and sung 
at musical parties by young ladies. The new 
translation is not better than the old one; we 
only wonder that any body should have thought 
it worth translating at all. Mr. Scott here fa- 
vours us with one of his usual unmetrical 
lines : 


O father! my father! and did you not hear 
The Erl-King whisper so close in my ear ?— 


» The War-song of the Edinburgh Light Dra- 
goons is a common-place ode, such as those that 
appear in newspapers at the breaking out of a 
war. The Norman Horseshoe is a poem which 
takes two and thirty lines to say nothing: and the 
Maid of Foro is scarcely ¢jual to the Young 
Henry of Dibdin, or the Victory Song of Cherry. 
The Dying Bard, however, contains some poeti- 
cal lines; and so does the concluding : poem, 
which is a dirge on a young man, who perished 
by losing his way on the mountain Helvellyn. 


The following stahzas appear to us extremely pa- 
thetic, though the third line is unmeaning : 


Dark green was that spot mid the hrows moun- 
tain heather, . 
Where the Pilgrim of nature lay stretched in 
decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcastabandoned to weather, 
Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenantless 
clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For faithful in death his mute favourite attended, 
The much-loved remains of her master defended, 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 


How long didst thou think that his silence was 
slumber, 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft 
didst thou start, 
How many long days and long nights didst thou 
number, 
si} Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy 
heart? 


There is, however, in the syllabic arrange- 
ment of this poem, a metrical fault, which we 
cannot permit ourselves to overlook. The lines 
of this metre should be composed of twelve syl- 
lables each: but there are instances in which it 
may consist of eleven, or of thirteen. But these 
variations are never allowable except where the 
syllables will fall into the harmony of the verse, 
Now as the verse is composed of trisyllabic feet, 
each formed by a long syllable Placed getween 
two short ones, asin the word répa@u3ag, no 
usual syllable can be omitted, and no additional 
one introduced, either at the beginning or at the 
|} end. of a line, if such syllable on the one hand 
shorten the amphibrachys, or foot which we 
have described, into a dissyllable, or on the other 
hand enlarge it into a quadrisyllable. To bring 
one line within eleven syllables by ending it with 
a single rhyme, or ‘long syllable, such as cA 2 
in the succeeding example, is allowable when. 
the next line is made to, begin with two short 


and intended to balance the defigiency of the fore- 
going line. But where the line consists of thir- 
teen syllables, and ends with a double rhyme of 
one long and one short syllable, such as the word 
By: ay the preceding line must begin with only 
one short, like the second line in the following 
example; 


Erin | 
| The dew on | his thin robe | was heavy { 
vand chill 
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syllables, one of which of course is additional, , 


There came to | the beach a| poor Exile | of 
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For | his country | hesighedwhen | at twilight | 
repairing | 
| To wander | alone by | the wind-bea | ten 
hill. | 


"In this example the first line isa perfect verse 
of twelve syllables; the second consists of ele- 
ven ; the third of thirteen; and the fourth of 
eleven. ‘The foot at the end of the second line 


_ is not completed in that line; but the harmony 


is preserved, though one of the syllables is carried 
into the third line. It is to be observed that as 
the last syllable in the concluding line ofa stanza 
must always be a long one, such concluding line 
can never consist of thirteen. 
Not so-carefully writes Mr. Scott : 
When | a Prince to | the fate of | the peasant | 
has yielded | 
| The tapestry | waves dark round | the dim 
“High | ted ball, | 
_] With scutcheons | of silver | the coffin | is 
shielded | F 


The second of these lines is an instance of the 
use of the verse of eleven syllables; but such a 
use is not strictly justifiable, because the last foot 
is incomplete, having only the two syllables, 
ted hall. If the line which follows it began 
with the additional short syllable, as does the 


THIS inquiry is a fresh instance of that discon- 
tent which is perpetually, and not unjustly, ex- 
hibited by all who are connected with the Fine 
Arts, whenever they have occasion to mention 
the neglect under which those arts at present la- 
bour. But Mr. Hoare comes before us with this 
conspicuous advantage over the generality of com- 


- plainants, that while they usually do little more 


than investigate the causes of the evil, he has di- 
rected his inquify to the removal of it. 

The work is divided into three parts: the first 
treats of the advantages arising from the cultiva- 
tion of the Arts, and of the methods most con- 
ducive to their advancement: the second, of 
the establishment, design, progress, and annual 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy of Arts: and 
the third, of the powers of English genius, con- 
ducive to excellence in the Arts. 

The Fine Asts of which Mr. Hoare has spoken, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE REQUISITE CULTIVATION AND PRESENT © 
STATE OF THE ARTS OF DESIGN IN ENGLAND. 


BY PRINCE HOARE. 


third line in the former example, the foot would 
be complete. The other fault on which we have 
to animadvert, is the reverse of this; for instead 
of a foot too short by a syllable, we have a foot 
too long by a syllable. 

| How many | long days and | long nights didst 
| thou number | 
| Ere he faded | betes thee, | the friend of | 
thy heart? | 


Here the additional syllable Eve is introduced, 
which, as the measure of the line preceding it is 
full, spoils the harmony of the whole, forming 
a quadri-syllabic foot, Ere he faded, which is 
totally discordant from the melody. These ob- 
servations will apply equally well, if the reader 
chuse to consider each line as composed of the 
feet called anapests, such as the word unadorn’d. - 

We now take our leave of Mr. Scott. We 
have been particularly minute in pointing out his’ 
faults, because we think them in many places 
the faults of intention. In spite of our critical 
coolness, we frequently admire him, because he 
is frequently admirable in spite of himself. We 
shall admire him still more, if he ever lays aside 
the worst of all aficctation, the affectation of sim- 
plicity, and the worst of all systems, the con- 
tempt of system. 


he has thought fit to denominate the Plastic Arts, 
“ because that term,” says he, ‘* although 
*¢ strictly expressing modelling only, has been 
* rendered familiar to the public ear by modern 
*¢ use, as applicable both to painting and sculp- 
** ture.” He has not comprized under the same 
title the sister art of Architecture ; for he consi- 
ders Painting and Sculpture superior to that art, 
on account of the power which they, in com- 
mon with Poetry, possess over the human passi- . 
ons; and it is in this respect that their intellec- 
tual dignity consists. ‘* The essential direction of 
*¢ architecture is utility, and, as it advances, it 
*€ enters the provinces of beauty. But the essen- 
“tial aim of painting and sculpture is beauty, 
*¢ and it is in their advance, only that they enter 
the province of public utility.” 
In the general principles that Mr, Hoare lays 


down, we, for the most part, agree; but we can-; 
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not acquit him of the usual partiality that au- 
thors feel for the subject they have selected. 
We are inclined to estimate painting among the 
noblest of human pursuits: but we are scarcely 
willing to admit it to a perfect equality with poe- 
try. But our author in his chapter on the in- 
fluence which the arts possess over the morals of 
a nation, asserts that ‘* the most exalted ends to 
*‘ which the works of the best poets aspire, of 
“‘ ruling the imagination, of expanding the affec- 
‘¢ tions, improving the heart, inflaming at once 
“© and regulating devotion, are equally the aim 
<¢ and equally within the reach of painting.” 
He adds, that ** no instance can be adduced, in 
«< which the effect produced by either of them 
«* would not be increased by the simultaneous 
«¢ adhibition of one or both ofthe others.” That 
poetry and music are closely connected, is evi- 
dent from the almost universal conjunction in 
which they have been employed. Both sublime 
verses and inspiring melodies invade the imagina- 
tion by the ears, and by mutual assistance pass 
more smoothly through that inlet of the brain 
than either alone. But painting addresses itself 
to another sense, the eye: and we fear that the 
joint exercises of the two organs, the ear and the 
eye, would injure the unity of the idea that ought 
to be presented. Poetry may be in some degree 
serviceable to painting, in explaining the action 
intended to be represented ; but this service is not 
rendered by poetry, in its character of a fine art, 
for prose would answer the same purpose as 
well, or better. Music would not answer it at all: 
for music affects the passions bya progression and 
transition of sound ; painting affects them bya coup 
@’eil. But painting on the other hand cannotrender 
any service to poetry or music: for the sublimest 
efforts of the latter science present ideas, many 
of which are metaphysical, and many indefinite. 
Few ideas belonging to either of these classes can 
be clearly conveyed by painting. Mr. Hoare 
not only speaks with too great enthusiasm of the 
effects which painting produces on his own mind, 
but also exaggerates the influence which that art 
may possess on the taste and morals of a people : 
for he supposes that the crowd, who surround a 
shop where licentious prints are sold, would be 
drawn away from the amusement of gazing, if 
an opposite window displayed superior objects. 
But it is not the love of painting that attracts the 
mob ; it is the love of the gross and the ridicu- 
lous. This always exists most strongly in igno- 
rant minds, and it does not follow, as Mr. Hoare 
would make us believe, that if ignorant men 
should prefer a caricature to a print of Salvator 
Rosa, they must necessarily be ‘* destitute of 
§* every noble sentiment which they have so 
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‘* conspicuously displayed in the present inte- 
«© resting moments of our political state.” Paint- 
ing is an art of which it is so difficult to form a 
proper judgment, that the. vulgar will never be 
brought to relish its productions as they do those 
of poetry and music. Besides, both of these, in 
many of their modifications, affect the passions 
even of the mob: but painting scarcely ever pro- 
duces the smallest effect on their feelings, and 
affords them pleasure only inasmuch as it presents 
the similitude of an object they have seen before. © 

It is not for the vulgar that exertions are to be 
made in the finearts. For their general security, 
and even comfort, it is the duty of the legislator 
to provide; but their pleasures can never be pro- 
perly furnished either by the government or by a’ 
private individual. Before they can fully enjoy the 


fine arts as fine arts, it is necessary that they shall’ 


bebrought to a much higher civilization than they 
have yet attained in this country. It is the mid- 
dling class of society for whom the legislature 
ought to interest itself, because that class, ‘while 
it is sufficiently numerous to possess importance, 
is also sufficiently informed to judge with taste. 
For these persons Mr. Hoare has proposed seve- 
ral advantageous plans: and he has inserted a 


letter from Mr. Opie, which first suggested the’ 
scheme that was afterwards presented to His Ma-" 


jesty, for the erection of a Dome, or Gallery uf 
British Honour. In that letter Mr. Opie, with 
the enthusiasm so natural toa man of genius, 
points out the splendid effects which would result 
from such an undertaking, and at the samé time, 
with all the judgment and modesty that distin- 
guish a man of sense, declares the modifications 
of his scheme, points out the reasons which have 
induced him to prefer it to the old idea of a co- 
lumn or a statue, and suggests the manner in 
which it may be rendered most advantageous. 
Mr. Hoare enumerates other public works to 


which the ambition of painters and sculptors” 


should be roused by the legislature, who might 
render ‘ halls, churches, and palaces, the re- 
*¢ ceptacles of historic, religious, and moral re- 
** cords.” Such a direction of genius would also 
excite the dormant taste of individuals: and no- 
blemen, he seems to think, would wish, instead 
of covering their walls with unmeaning portraits, 
to enrol on the canvas hangings of their mansions 
‘* some generous act, some brave exploit, some 
‘* deed of piety or wisdom, performed by the 
*© founders of their own race and honours.” 
These ordinances of national works, aided by the 


spirit of private persons, would provide a suffi- — 


cient employment for artists: and in order to 
make the professors more able, while the pro- 


fession is extended, he proposes to institute at the 
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universities a professorship, with as many scho- 
larships as may be deemed requisite. The stu- 
dents in painting might thus derive great advan- 


_ tages of miscellaneous learning, inasmuch as 


they would associate with those destined for other 
branches of art or science, and of course imbibe 
general notions of allsuch branches. ‘* Previous 
** to this period of education,” says he, ‘* the 
“ means of elementary study and practice may 
%* be furnished at the academy; from whose 


' schools, greatly enlarged beyond their present 


“* state, youths might be sent, as they are from 
** other schools, to either of the universities, in 
“ order, by farther studies in their appropriate 
*© class, to acquire their respective professional 
“* degrees; after which the provision already 
“* made by the acedemy for their travels into 
** Italy might take: effect, and would then bear 
“ the highest promise of utility.” 

These two important points, an ordinance of 
national works, and a provision for the means of 
study, are upon the whole considered with much 
ability and judgment; but we blame Mr. Hoare 
for giving a priority to the provision for students: 
this, he says, is first necessary, and the object of 
next importance is an ordinance of great national 
works. But we conceive that if the subjects and 
rewards were provided by the nation, artists 
would provide themselves—not that we wish to 
discourage Mr. Hoare’s plan of education: but 
that, theoretically speaking, we conceive that 
wherever there is a field for genius, genius wi'l 
spontaneously arise. Until such a field has been 
opened we cannot hope for the display of much 
genius in the imaginative departments of the arts; 
for who that can earn a certain reward by por- 
trait painting, will waste his time in composing 
historical works, for which it is almost insanity 
to hope reward, and for which the prize even of 
admiration is uncertain? Desperate, indeed, is 
the present state of the arts, if we may beiieve 
what Mr. Hoare relates in a note, that a late 
collector declared he would on no account suffer 
the introduction of any work of our modern 
school into his collection, by whatever artist it 
might be painted. 

Nor do we agree with Mr. Hoare in the opinion 
that engraving is decidedly advantageous to paint- 
ing: for though engraving may contribute to 
diffuse universally some general notions of the 
beauties of painting, yet on the other hand the 
great ease and cheapness with which every work 
may now be multiplied, prevents the liberality 
of encouragement which would otherwise be be- 
stowed on painters themselves. As long as the 
works of genius are scarce, which without the 
help of engraving they needs must bc, so long 


those works wil! be highly valued, and theit 
authors constantly emplowgd and fairly re- 
warded. But when an unlimited number of 
copies can in a few hours be produced, the 
work itself ceases to bear the same exalicd value 5 
and if a room is to be adorned with the produc- 
tions of art, the engraver is called in to share 
the profits which would otherwise be heaped on 
the painter alone. F 

The second division of the work renders 2 
faithful and interesting account of the establish- 
ment and annual exhibitions of the Royal Aca- 
demy. From a consideration of the exccilence 
which those exhibitions have often displayed, 
Mr. Hoare is induced to form a- comparison be- 
tween the painters of our own day and those so 
pompously puffed by auctioneers, which is by no 
means disadvantageous to the former: and he 
then proceeds to his third division, in which he 
treats of the powers of English genius conducive 
‘* to excellence in the arts.” This title is a little 
confused; and excepting the remarks on the cri- 
ticisms of foreign writers, in which their absurd 
assertions have been fairly stated and ably over- 
thrown, we cannot bestow much praise on this 
department of the book. There is a good deal of 


| flatness and common-place in all this division, 


particularly whese the author speaks of Shak- 
spears as a painter. 

“ ,” says Mr. Hoare, “ seems to 
“* have equally participated the genius of either 
“* art (poetry and painting), and to have shewn 
* an intention of displaying the mental pow- 
** ers of both. Look at the structure of his 
** dramas! a species of composition most direct- 
** ly corresponding with the art of the painter. 
** He has, indeed, clothed his scenes with words 
—and words 


** Of such sweet breath composed 
“ As made the things more rich,” 


*€ But of him it may be safely said—and it cam 
*€ be said of very few, and those the greatest 
‘* dramatists—that, if his scenes were to pass 
** before the spectator in dumb shew, many, if 
** not most of them, would be in a very 
‘© effectual degree expressive of thie mind of the 
author.” 

We do not deny the general assertion that 
Shakspeare had the imagination of a painter: 
we, unlike Mr. Hoare, conceive that all men, who 


are really worthy the name of poets, have such — 


an imagination. But we think Mr. Hoare most 
extremely unfortunate in his particular inducti- 
ons. Wewill now give an instance which hethinks. 
peculiarly calculated to demonstrate ‘that Shak~. 
speare’s dumb show poetry is exquisite painting, 
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It is the dream of Queen Catherine in Henry the 
Eighth. Mr. Hoare says — 

‘© Let us read the account of his design in the 
* language in which the heads of the scene are 
« quaintly couched, in the usual editions of his 
«¢ works. Catherine is supposed to be fallen 
« gently asleep, to sad and solemn music, when 
* she is greeted by the following 

VISION. 

“ Enter solemnly, one after another, six per- 
«© sonages, clad in white robes, wearing on their 
* heads garlands of bays, and golden vizards on 
S* their faces, branchés of bays or palm in their 
“ hands. ‘They first congee to her, then dance, 
*¢ and at certain changes the two first hold a 
‘€ spare garland over her head, at which the other 
*¢ four make reverend curtsies. Then the two 
“ that held the garland deliver the same to the 
6 other next two, who observe the same order 
‘¢ in their changes, and holding the garland over 
© her head: which done, they deliver the same 
** garland to the last twa, who likewise observe 
“¢ the same order. At which, as it were by in- 
*¢ spiration, she makes in her sleep signs of re- 
*¢ joicing, and holds up her hands to heaven. 
** And so,in their dancing, they vanish, carrying 
‘© the garland with them.” 

This vision, we have no doubt, was contrived 
by Shakspeare, merely in complaisance to the 
vulgar, whose taste required something of dance 
and show. For when we consider the scene po- 
elically, ‘and we use that adverb with respect 
both to the dramatist and the painter) for what 
purpose is the repetition of the dance and corona- 
tion prescribed to each couple? Surely it would 
have been poetically sufficient to perform the 
ceremony once: but the mob were to be amused. 
And, after all, there is nothing very striking in 
the conception of bright forms presenting a gar- 
land: it is the established idea, which is always 
made use of by people who. wish to express ce- 
lestial glory. How must Mr. Hoare be delighted 
by the Pilgrim’s Progress, when the vision of 
Queen Catherine can rouse him to the following 

tic? 

** Although this description is certainly far 
“* from adequate to the poet's idea, as expressed 
‘¢ jn Queen Catherine’s speech a few minutes 
*¢ after her awaking, when she inquires of her 
attendants, 

ye not a blessed troop, 
© Invite me to a banquet, whose bright faces — 
** Cast thousand beams upon me, like the Sun!” 


** yet it will hardly be disputed that it conveys 
** a sufficient idea of one of the most magnifi- 
& cently graceful and interesting scenes of pan- 


** tomime that have ever bees exhibited on ony 
stage.” 

This whole passage Steevens calls a whimsical 
stage direction; and Malone does not believé 
that Shakspeare wrote it at all. The most re- 
markable expression of the whole, solemnly 
tripping, Mr. Hoare omits. 

He has however drawn a parallel between the 
graptin powers of the minds of Milton and 
Akenside, with great truth and force. 

The sketch of the present State of the Arts of 
Design in England, with which our auther con- 
cludes this work, is little more than a dictionary 
of the names of painters, sculptors, architects, 
and engravers, which may be very interesting to 
artists, but will afford little amusement to readers 
in general. 

Many parts of this work are written ina loose 
and vulgar style ; and we find repeated instances 
of a fault which is little pardonable in any author, 
who speaks in the spirit of a painter, we mean, 
the confusion of metaphor. How would it be 
possible to express on canvas a metaphorical sen- 
tence, which should begin with one similitude, 
and end with another? The following passage is 
not a little affected, and strikes us more particu- 
larly from the intolerable confusion of ieee 
rical phraseology : 

‘* Oh! never may it be said, oh! never may 
‘© the awful record be wafted along the stream of 
** ages, that while sparks of individual lustre broke 
** forth beneath the stroke of accident, sufficient 
* to ascertain intrinsic value, the hand of power 
*« disdained or neglected to polish the precious 
** ore.” Does accident often strike sparks from 
precious ore? And is a spark: of individual. 
lustre? Is this expression made use of by way 
of contradistinction to lustre in the aggregate ? 

In another place, speaking of portraiture and 
the subordinate branches of design, he observes, 
that in that channel the Acts cannot make much 
farther progress. ‘“* It is,” says he, “a narrow 
** river, whose banks have all been explored and 
** occupied, and if it does not finally open into 
** some great ocean, Genius, like a wéaried nae 
** vigator, must be content to relinquish hope, 
*¢ to take shelter in his narrow céll and watch 
‘* the lapse of ages in silence and obscurity.’* 
It may be natural for a wearied navigator to relin- 
quish hope; but we never heard that it was one 
of the characteristics to take shelter in a narrow 
cell and watch the lapse of ages in silence and, 
obscurity, 

When describing the probable destiny of a 
great genius, if such a one were in these days to. 
arise, he asks, ‘* what would be the fate of such 
“© a rayof graptin genius in the present unripencd> 
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** state of English art.” How a want of ripeness 
can influence the fate of a ray, it is difficult to 
comprehend. He thus finishes the paragraph : “It 
** would dazzle for a day, as it ever must ; would 
© be assailed by critics from its first dawn on 
“* the horizon, idolized by connoisseurs, gazed 
*€ at, talked of, followed in crowds by the pub- 
** lic, and then left, alike by all, to the events 
“ of chance or destiny.” Now what distinction 
does Mr. Hoare mean to lay down between 
chance and destiny? A metaphysician may 
make a distinction ; but a metaphysician would 
comprise in the term destiny all events, whether 
produced by the design of man, or by what is 
commonly called chance. This Mr. Hoare does 
not seem to intend; for he puts both chance and 


THE SMILE AND THE TEAR. 
SUNG BY BRAHAM IN THE NEW OPERA, FALSE 
ALARMS. 


SAID a Smile to 2 Tear, 
On the cheek of my dear, 

And beam’d like the sun in spring weather ; 

- In sooth, lovely Tear, . 

It strange must appear, 

That we should be both here together. 
I came from the heart, 
A soft balm to impart, 

To yonder sad daughter of grief: 
And I, said the Smile, 
That heart now beguile, 

Since you gave the poor mourner relief. 
Oh! then, said the Tear, 
Sweet Smile, it isclear, 

' ‘We are twins, and soft Pity our mother ; 

And how lovely that face 
‘Which together we grace, 

For the woe and the bliss of another! 


THE FOUNDLING’S PETITION. 
© ve! whom affluence crowns with ample wealth, 
Whose cups with fortune’s choicest gifts o’er- 
flow 5 
Who pass a life of happiness and health, 


POETRY. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


destiny in opposition to human design, and in 
such a sense they both mean the same thing. 
Upon the whole, we consider the present work 
rather as an useful collection of hints, than as a 
treatise which, in a literary point of view, is 
likely to obtain much honour for its author. Yet 
it would be unjust to deny that there are several 
acute remarks, and some passages which display 
considerable powers of imagination: and as the 
work contains but little which is technical, we 
cannot hesitate in recommending it to such of 
our readers as may be desirous of gaining, with 
little trouble to themselves, a general idea of the 
present state Of the Arts in England. , 
Horartivs, 


;Oh! if compassion ever warm’d your hearty 
If pity’s tear e’er glisten’d in your eye, 
For mercy’s sake some trifling boon impart, 
Kre faint with hunger at your gate I die. 


A wretched outcast thro’ the world I roam, 
Without a shelter for this uneasy head ; 

I claim no friend, no relative, no home, 
Whilst the rough paths of human life I tread. 


Few are the joys my youth has ever known, 
My happiest hours are charg’d with many 2 
sigh: 
Yet still I dare the paths of vice disown, 
The haunts of guilt I ever learnt to fly. 


Fain would I labour, every sinew strain, 
By honest toil the calls of want t’appease ; 
But whither shall Misfortune’s child complain, 
Press’d with the weight of sickness and disease 2 
No friendly hand restrains my wand’ ring feet 5 
No happy object of paternal care; 
I share no smiles that filial duty greet, 
No father’s blessing, and no mother’s pray’r. 
No care parental screen’d my infant years ; 
Offspring of woe! to me alone was giv’n, 
To drink the bitter cup of sighs and tears, 
No other hope, no other friend save Heav’m. 


Deserted e’en by those who gave me birth, 


Scaree known to sorrow, unalloy’d with woe : | 


| Forlorn I stray, unpitied and unknown ; 
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I beg my bread, a-vagabond on earth, 
Whilst pain and sorrow mark me for their own. 


And when I'm summon'd by resistless death, 
That kind relief from all my suff’rings here, 

In no fond arms I yield my parting breath, 
No friendly eye shall sorrow o’er my bier. 


If then compassion ever warm’d your heart, 
If pity’s tear e’er glisten’d in your eye, 

For mercy’s sake some trifling boon. impart, 
Ere faint with hunger at your gate I die.. 


TO A SPRIG OF MYRTLE, 
THAT WAS PRESENTED TO THE AUTHOR BY A 
FRIEND. 


Live, little pledge (ah! sacred still to love), 
Affection’s grateful tenderness to share ! 
Th’ unfading emblem of our friendship prove, 
And bloom unchang’d thro’ many a lengthen’d 
year. 


Tho’ Winter meet thee with her rudest storm, 
Or April suns in fickle splendour shine, 
Still shalt thou wear an amaranthine charm, 
And Friendship’s bright perennial ~ be 
thine. 


O! they shall give to many a lonely hour, 
The charm of Summer, and the sweets of 
Spring ; 
The faded visions of delight restore, 
And to the heart, a dearer season bring. 


Soft as they twine round sorrow’s barbed dart, 
To make the winter of affliction gay, 

Each trembling impulse of a grateful heart. 
Shall guard the flowers of long-forgotten May. 


THE KING OF THE CROCODILES. * 


Now Woman why without your veil ? 
And wherefore do you look so pale ? 
And Woman why do you groan so sad, 
And beat your breast as you were mad ? 


* The people at Isna, in Upper Egypt, have |} 


a superstition concerning Crocodiles similar to 
that entertained in the West Indies; they say 
there isa King of them who resides near Isna, 
and who has ears but no tail ; and he possesses 
an uncommon regal quality, that of doing no 
harm. Some are bold:enough to assert that they 
have seen him. Browné’s Travels. 

‘Mr. ‘Browne had probably forgotten one of our 
legal axioms, or he would not have conceived 
that the privilege of doing: oetagees was — 
to this long-ear’d 

No. IP. Fol. 1... 
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Oh! I have lost my darling boy 
In whom my soul had all its joy, 
And I for sorrow have torn my veil 
And sorrow hath made my very heart pale. 


Oh! I have lost my darling child, 

And that’s the loss that makes me wild, 
He stoop’d to the river down to drink. . 
And there was a Crocodile by the brink. 


He did not venture in to swim, 

He only stoop’d to drink at the brim, 

But under the reeds the Crocodile lay t 
And struck with his tail and swept him away. 


Now take me in your boat I pray 
For down the river lies my way, 
And me to the Reed-Island bring 
For I will go tothe Crocodile King. 


The King of the Crocodiles never does wrong, 
He has no tail so stiff and strong, 

He has no tail to strike and slay, 

But he has ears to hear what I say. 


And tothe King I will complain 
How my poor child was wickedly slain, 
The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 
And I shal] have the murderer's blood, 


The man replied, no Woman no, 

To the Island of Reeds I will not ge, 
T would not for any worldly thing 
See the face of the Crocodile King. 


Then lend me now your little boat, © , 
And I will down the river float. : 

1 tell thee that no worldly thing 

Shall keep me from the Crocodile King, 


The Woman she leapt into the boat, 

And down the river alone did she float, 

And fast with the stream the boat proceeds, 
And now she is come to the Island of Reeds, 


The King of the Crocodiles there was seen, 
He sat upon the eggs of his Queen, 

And all ayound a numerous rout 

The young Prince crawl’d 


The Woman shook every limb with fear, 
As she to the Crocodile King came near, 
For never man without fear and awe 

The face of his Crocodile Majesty saw. . 


She fell upon her bended knee, 

And said, O King have pity on me, 

For I have lost my darling child, 

And that's the loss that makes me wild. 


A Crocodile eat him ‘for ‘his food, 
Now let me‘have the murderer's blood, 
2H 
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Let me have vengeance for my boy 
The only thing that can give me joy. 
know that you, Sire! never-do wrong, 
‘You have no tail so stiff and strong, 


You have no tail to strike and slay, 
-But you have ears to hear what | say. 


You have done well, the King replies, 
And fix’d on her his little eyes ; 


Good Woman, yes you have done right, 
But you have not described me quite. 


I have no tail to strike and slay, 
And I have ears to hear what you say: 
I have teeth moreover as you may see, 
And I will make a meal of thee, 


‘THE OAK OF OUR FATHERS. 
Auas for the Oak of our Fathers that stood 
Ih its beauty, the glory and pride of the wood! 
It grew and it flourish’d for many an age, 
And many-a tempest wreak’d on it its rage, 
But when its strong branches were bent with the 
blast, 


It struck its roots deeper and flourish’d more fast. 


“q@..», Its head tower’d high, and its branches spread 


round, 


<“RyFor its roots were struck decp and its heart it was 


sound ; 
The bees o’er its honey-dew’d foliage play’d, 
And the beasts of the forest fed under its shade. 


The Oak of our Fathers to Freedom was dear, 

Its leaves were her crown, and its wood was her 
spear, 

Alas for the Oak of our Fathers that stoed 

In its beauty, the glory and pride of the wood! 

There crept up an ivy and clung round the trunk, 

It struck in its mouths and its juices it drunk ; 


The branches grew sickly deprived of their food, 
And the Oak was no longer the pride of the wood. 


The foresters saw and they gather’d around, 

Its roots still were fast, and its beart sull was 
sound; 

They lopt off the boughs that so beautiful spread, 

But the ivy they spared on its vitals that fed. 


No longer the bees o’er its honey. dews play’d, 
Nor the beasts of the forest fed under its shade; 
Loptand mangled the trunk in its ruin is seen, 
A monument now what its beauty has been. 


The Oak has received. its incurable wound 
They have loosened the roots, tho’ the heart may 


be sound ; 

What the travellers at distance green-flourishing 
see, 

Are the leaves of the ivy that ruined the tree. 


Alas for the Oak of our Fathers that stood . 
In its beauty, theglory and pride. of the wood ! 


R. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THE THEATRE. 


 DRURY-LANE. 

THE same dearth of novelty still prevailing at 
both the Winter Theatres since the date of our 
last article, much trouble will be spared us in our 
Theatrical Disquisition for this month, At this 
season of festivity and mirth, when pleasure 1s 
the word, and the only object is to pursue enjoy- 
ment through allits varieties, it might naturally be 
expected that managers wouldbring forth alitheir 
stores of attraction; the contrary, however, is exactly 
the case, they seem to have solely depended upon 
the general disposition of the public to pleasure, 
and in this instance they have not judged amiss; 
people appear to have made a determination to be 
satisfied with whatever is offered for their amuse- 


j ment, and the houses have been unusually well 
attended throughout the holidays. Indeed it has 
rarely happened that the theatres have reaped 


such a plentiful harvest with such little effort on 


theis own parts to ensure it. 

On Monday the sth of January, previous to the 
Melo-drama of Tekeli, and the new Pantomime, 
was revived the interesting Jitthe Drama, called 
The Point of Honour. This piece, which is al- 
tered from the French and adapted to our stage 


by Mr. C. Kemble, reflects great credit to his abi- 
lities for the elegance and fidelity of the transla- 
tion, Independent of a few overstrained speeches, 


approaching to bombast, and a slight tincture of 
the German school, which pervades the whole, . 
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(a fault solely imputadle to the author) the inci- 
dents are so well imagined, and interesting, that 
it must always remain a favourite on the stage. 
An officer being obliged by the stern severity of 
military discipline to attend the execution of his 
own son for desertion, presents a situation replete 
with pathos and deeply affecting ; and must ne- 
cessarily excite corresponding emotions in the 
breast of every one. The play has ample justice 
done it in the performance. Elliston’s Durimel 
is manly, spirited, and affecting, and the stiff 
sententiousness of Barrymore gives great effect to 
the formality and stateliness of the old General 
Officer. It has been occasionally performed se- 


veral times to very good houses. 


On the following evening Mr. Elliston under- 
took the character of Douglas. This is one 
among several characters in which this gentle- 
man has thought proper to appear to the injury 
of his dramatic repute. In almost every parti- 


cular Mr. E. is naturally and physically unfitted 


to represent the youthful Norval, His deep and 
solemn intonation, added to the firmly knitted 
and muscular.appearance of his limbs, convey no 
idea of the vouthful voice and yet unsettled form 
of an half grown stripling. His conception of 
the part is undoubtedly correct, but the mere 
language of declamation soon fatigues the mind, 
where no care is taken to preserve the illusion of 
the scene. 

On Monday, the 12th, was performed, for the 
first time, a Comic Opera, in three acts, intitled 
** False Alarms, or My Cousin,’ from the suc- 
cessful pen of Mr. Kenny, author of Raising the 
Vind and Matrimony. ‘The characters and out- 
line of the Fable are as follows : 

Sir Damon Gayland, - Mr. Wroughton. 

Edgar Gayland. - + Mr. Braham, 

Tom Surfeit, - <= — - Mr, Bannister. 

Old Plod, - Mr, Matthews. 

Lieutenaxt M‘ Lary, - Mr. Johnstone. 

Galriel, - - - Mr. Penley. 

Grinvelt, - - - Mr. Wewitzer. 

Bumper, + - = Mr. Dignum. 

Waiters, Servants, &c. 


Lady Gayland, - Mrs. Mountain, 


Caroline Sedley, - - Miss Duncan, 
Emily, - - - Mrs. Bland. 
Miss Un-lrage, -. Miss Pope. 


Susan, - Signora Storace. 
Sir Damon Gayland, Rie has recently taken 
Lady G, for his second wife, and for whom he 


really has more regard than he is aware of, is in- 
fatuated with the silly pride of exciting his wife’s 
jealousy, and of acquiring the character of a man 
of gallantry. It appears that he has been in ha- 
bits of correspondence with an incognita with 


whom he became acquainted at a private mas- 
querade, but to whose person he is kept a stran- 
ger. The jealous apprehensions of Lady G. are 
relieved by the arrival of Caroline Sedley, an old’ 
school-fellow Caroline declares herself to be: 
the cause of Sir Damon's alienation, relates their’ 


meeting at the masquerade, and that accidentally: 


discovering in the person of her gallant the kus- 


band of her quondam friend, she had been? in_ 
duced to humour the intrigue in the hopes of 
avenging the wrongs of Lady Gayland, and of 
effecting Sir Damon's reformation. To promote 
this design she has obtained a letter of introduc- 
tion to Sir Damon under the assumed disguise of 


Captain Bronze, and in this character she affects’ 


such an easy impudent freedom with Sir D.'s: 
house, servants, and above all with his wife, that 
the man of galiantry is confounded, his jealousy 
is roused, and he determines to hurry his wife 
into the country from such a dangerous intruder. 


This is the signal for Lady G, she refuses to ac- 


company him, accuses Sir D. of infidelity, con-' 
founds him by producing his correspondence 
with the incognita, and peremptorily insists upon” 
a separation, To increase his confusion, a letter’ 
arrives fiom the fictitious Rosalinda, stating that’ 
she 1s at hand, and can no longer endure the 
saspense of their mutual passion. 
Captain, to whom Lady G. appeals, pretends to , 
recognize the hand writing of Rosalinda to be 
that of his cousin, and demands instant satis- 
faction from Sir D. for the insult offered to’ 
his family. Sir D. is overpowered with shame 
and penitence, and sues to Lady G. forforgive-: 
ness. In the mean time, Edgar, the son of Sir: 
Damon, had arrived in pursuit of Emily, the 
ward of Old Plod, to whom he is attached con-' 
trary to the wishes of his father, After some of: 
the usual difficulties he succeeds in eloping with 
the object of his wishes, and Sir D.’s forgiveness ° 
is obtained by Lady G. as the price of their re- 
conciliation. A further interest arises out of the 
Character of Tom Surfeit and Lieut. M‘Lary. 
These two are rival candidates for the hand of: 
Caroline Sedley, The former, however, who is 
originally of mean birth, has five thousand - 
pounds left him by an uncle, which he quick!¥ - 
squanders away, and forms the design of running ~ 
away with the rich ward of Old Plod. After 
much equivoque, in the course of which his dus 
plicity is detected and exposed in all quarters, he 


ig dismissed with ridicule, and the mirthful Caro. | 
line rewards with her hand the brave and de. 


serving M‘ Lary. 
From the above slender materials Mr. Kenny ~ 
has constructed a piece, which, we are sorry to 


The false’ . 


observe, falls very short of our expectations, and © 
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will contribute nothing to an increase of his lite- 
Yary reputation. ‘There is, indeed, not one fea- 
ture of originality throughout the whole plot, and 
the prircipal characters have already met the 
public eye in various productions. Sir Damon 
and Lady Gayland are the Sir Bashful and Lady 
Constant of ‘* The Way to keep Him.” Old Plod, 


whose only humour consists in a continual rei- 


teration of ‘* not by no means,” is a mixture-of 
Old Doyley, Mr. Deputy Bull, Lord Duberly, &c. 
The satirical novel of ‘* Old Nick” appears to 
have furnished the idea of Miss Umbrage, who 
passes for a learned lady; and Tom Surfeit, in 
whom, and Caroline Sediey, the whole humour 


of the piece is concentrated, is the fac-simile of- 


his own Jeremy Diddler. We are not, however, 
disposed to call in question an author's right to 
steal from himself; it is at worst an harmless privi- 
lege, and may surely be allowed. Mr. K. seems 
to be particularly attached to this description of 
Charaeter, and he is certainly not unsuccessful in 
the delineation. Independent, however, of a 
want of novelty this piece possesses many plea- 
sing requisites, which insured it, at first, a fa- 
vourable reception, and continue to render it an 
object of considerable attraction. 

The dialogue of the two first acts is maintain- 
ed with great spirit and repartee; indeed point 
and equivoque appear to have been more the au- 
thor’s intention than diversity of incident, or in- 
tricacy of design. In this he has succeeded to- 
lerably well; there are many good points, and it 
is totally free from those disgusting clap-trap 
sentences with which the town has been so dread- 
fully surfeited by some of our modern drama- 
tists. The songs in general possess greater merit 
than those in most of our modern operas. There 
is, however, one of Old Plod’s which is badly 
written, and worse sung by Matthews, and ex- 
cited the only symptoms of disapprobation that 
were evinced throughout the representation. We 
are surprised that among the curtailments which 
have been judiciously made since the first night, 
the author’s good sense has not induced him to 
reject this; the piece is sufficiently long without 
it, and the composition is noi by mo means credi- 
table to his talents. Both the humour and in- 
terest decrease materially in the third act; but 
the excellence of the airs carried it through with- 
out opposition. 

The music, which is the joint composition of 


Braham and King, though perhaps not equal to. 


some of the former productions of either of these 
composers, possesses great sweetness and variety: 
The song of the “* Smile and the Tear," which 
is the best in the piece, is in Braham’s happiest 
style of composition, and he accompanies him- 


self on the grand piano forte with great science 
and execution.—The duet in the first scene, be- 
tween Miss Duncan and Mrs. Bland, that between 
Mrs. Mountain and Storace, beg:nning “* By the 
sad sighs of woe,” both of which are by King, 
and the duet of Braham and Storace in the same 
act, are entitled to very considerable praise. To 
the exertions of the performers in general the 
success of the opera may be in a great measure 
attributed, nor do we recollect for several yeats one 
that has been more strongly cast; with the ex- 
ception of* Elliston, it comprises the whole 
strength of the house.—Of Miss Duncan's per- 
formance we cannot speak in too high terms of 
commendation, and she perfectly astonished the 
audience by a display of vocal powers, which 
they were ignorant she possessed to-so eminent a 
degree. She had’previously given undeniable proofs. 
of the sweetness of her voice in some occasjonal 
songs, but the taste and judgment with which 
she exccutes the simple melody of ‘* The North 
breeze blew keenly,” and bears her part in the 
several duets and trios allotted to her character, 
at once establish her fame as a singer of very su- 
perior talents.—Her performance is extremely 
spirited and lively, and she wears her regimentals 
with a becoming and manly freedom.—Indeed, 
every new character in which this valuable ac- 
tress appears, serves but to discover some new 
excellence, and raise her higher in the public 
estimation. Bannister’s comic powers are so 
well known to every one in this town, ‘that it 
were a mere waste of words to say more than that 
he plays Tom Surfeit with all his genuine richness 
of humour. Wroughton, Penley, and Wewit- 
zer, severally exerted themselves to the utmost of 
their powers, and gave great effect to their cha- 
racters.— Matthews was tolerable, in a scarcely 
tolerable part.—We mention not out of any dis- 
respect to this performer, of whom, in common 
with the whole town, we think h.ghly; he cer- 
tainly does as much, and perhaps more than 
any other man in his line, for a character so 
poorly imagined ; but it is a general matter of 
reproach against those to whom the management 
of the theatre is delegated, that in order to 
strengthen the cast of a new piece, first-rate per- 


‘|| formers should, at the hazard of their reputa- 


tion, be thus thrust into parts unworthy their 
abilities —Mrs. Mountain seems not to feel quite 
at home in Lady Gayland; she, however, gives 
the airs with her accustomed sweetness.—Storace 
plays the pert chambermaid with too much im- 
pudence and assurance, and entirely forgets the 
distinction between the mistress and the servant. - 
—Johnstone fills up the faint outlines of an Irish 
Officer with his usual excellence. And-here it. 
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may be proper to notice a neglect of propriety in 
dress, which has frequently fallen under our ob- 
servation, and is the more inexcusable, from the 
facility of its attainment. In so simple a thing 
as asuit of regimentals, it appears to us most 
Strange and incomprehensible that.actors will not 
pay. greater attention to costume. Johnstone, 
who is a Lieutenant in the army, arrives at the 
town where the scene is laid in a stage-coach, 
and makes his appearance in the uniform of a 
Brigade-Major, without either sash, gorget, or 
sword, .and continues in this ridiculous dress till 
the conclusion.—In like manner, Brabham, who 
holds the same rank, wears a sort of non-descript 
dress, neither naval nor military, but between 
both; .it is a blue coat, made in the present 
fashion of the day, with two epaulettes, orna- 
mented in the front with narrow bars of silver 
lace, similar to the short jackets of the light dra- 
goons, a hat without a feather, and, like the actor 
above-mentioned, with none of the other usual 
military appendages.—But we have another fault 
to find with Mr. Braham. What effect would it 
have, if, in the garden-scene in Romeo and Ju- 
Jiet, the actor representing the lover, instead of 
standing underneath the window, with his eyes 
intent upon bis mistress, was impolitely to turn 
his back upon her, advance to the front of the 
stage, and address the speech, ** Oh! that I 
were a glove,” &c. to the Juliels of the pit?— 
Would not such an evident ignorance of his art 
draw down upon him the contempt and disap- 
_pfobation of the audience? And yet-Mr:B. is 
guilty of this solecism every night since the opera 
has appeared. In the first scene of the third act, 
where he serenades Emily, he stands close to the 
front lights of the stage, and sings the whole of 
the air with his eyes fixed. upon the pit. One 
would suppose that he had been long enough in 
his profession to know better: and the only rea- 
son we can assign for it is, that he probably ima- 
gined the effect of the song might be lost if it 
proceeded from a more remote part of the stage ; 
there is, however, no particular merit in the air 
to compensate for this gross violation of dramatic 
illusion.—These are monstrous errors, and re-, 
quire alteration ; at all events it is the peculiar 
province of the stage manager not to suffer. the 
ignorance or inattention of an actor todisgrace the 
stage with such glaring absurdities. —The opera, 
as-we have before observed, was received with 
the utmost applause, and continues to be. per- 
formed on each succeeding evening with in- 
creased success. - 
On the subsequent evening, after the above 
new opera, Miss Ray, for the first time.on 


these: boards; undertook the part of Little Pickle, 


in the farce- of The Spoiled Child; and -per-' 
haps no character inthe whole comic range of 
the ‘drama has beeri more frequently selected by 
the tyros of the stage, to assert their claims to 
public favour. .The great success, or superior 
excellence of individuals in a particular style, 
either of composition.or of acting, never fail to: 
raise up a tribe of imitators, from the apparent 
ease which they perceive in their model. Thus, 
the familiar, colloquial manner of Sterne, Prior, 
et alia, have caused innumerable would-be au- 
thors to inundate the town with a long catalogue 
Of sentimental journies, humorous tales, Pine 
daric odes, &c. &c. without paying the least at- 
tention to the natural bent of their genius; and 
the graceful dignity of a Siddons or a Kemble, 
have induced the youthful candidates fordramatic 
fame, at once tostartinto view asa Hamlet, a Rich- 
ard, a Lady Macbeth, or a Belvidera, in despite 
of whatever natural disqualifications they may 
possess.—It continually recurs upon the stage, 
that actorscompletely mistake what, to use a thea- 
trical term, is called their forte. We need only, in 
exemplification of this, to call to the recollection - 
of our readers, that Mr. Bannister, jun. made his 
first appearance as Zaphna, in the tragedy of Ma- 
homet ; and Lewis, whose idea of repeating blank 
verse is about upon a level, in pointof correctness, 
with one of his scene-shifters, for a length of 
time was accustomed to play the yeung heroes’ 
parts in tragedy, such as Douglas, Romeo, &c, 
—From the unrivalled pre-eminence which Mrs. 
Jordan has so long maintained in the ranks of 
comedy, she may be properly consisered as the 
standard of the present school. Whatever parts 
she has rendered interesting by a grace, a spirit, 
a fascination peculiar to herself, have bean alter- 
nately selected by young.actresses who profess to 
make her an object of imitation, instead) of en- 
deavouring to establish an original manner of 
theirown. To this cause probably may be attri- 
buted the fu'lure of so many dramatic attempts. 
—The ease and native humour of a Jordan, as 
well as the transcendant powers of a Siddons, are 
intuitive gifts, and can neither be imparted nor. 
acquired. When in our former number we felt 
ourselves obliged by our duty to the public, to . 
point out the particular faults which destroyed 
much of the effect of Miss Ray’s performance, 
we were led to hope, that her own good sense 
would induce her in future to make a selection of 
parts adapted better to her. style of acting. Nor 
were we disappeinted. Her present performance 
charmed and gratified us in a very high degree, ag 
she evinced talents which assiduously cultivated, 
and under proper restriction, will render her a 
valuable acquisition to the theatre,—She is pey- 
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fectly easy and unembarrassed in her action, and 
appears to possess one very material requisite, 
namely, a thorough knowledge of stage business. 
Her hoydenish manner is particularly well suited 
to the mischievous school-boy, and she gave to 
the character an arch yet chaste simplicity, which 
drew forth very general applause —We cannot 
bestow a great portion of praise upon her vocal 
exertions; her voice, though possessed of some 
degree of sweetness, is not sufficiently powerful 
for so large a theatre, and we would recommend 
her not to sing the air ‘* Since then l’m doom'd”’ 
any more without an accompanirhent. Upon 
the whole, we augur very favourably from the 
talents she has already displayed. Wethink the 
Country Girl, The Romp, Little Pickle, &c, is 
her proper range, and have no hesitation to af- 
firm that, in case of Mrs. Jordan’s entire seces- 
sion from the stage, an event which it is by no 
means improbable may shortly be expected, a 
strict application to her profession, w:ll enable 
her to supply that actor's place in the line of 
chasacters we have poimed out, with infinite cre- 
dit to herself, and satisfaction to the public. 

Nothing of further interest has oceurred at this 
theatre during the month ; the new opera had been 
performed, withTekeli,and the pantomime of the 
£nehanters alternately. This latter piece diminishes 
on eachrepresentation in point of attraction, and 

there is no doubt but it will be shortly laid aside. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On the Menday following Christmas-day, after 
the tragedy of George Barawell,was brought for- 
ward, according to annual custom, a new pan- 
tomime, called “* Harlequin and Mather Goose, 
er the Golden Egg,’’ dished up by those excellent 
eaterers for the public appetite, Messrs. T. Dib- 
dim and Farley, whose former articles of dramatic 
cookery have been so highly relished by all de- 
scriptions of play--frequenting people.-—Although 
most of the tmgredients composing this olio have 
previously feasted the palate of the town; yet 
they are in the present instance so well selected, 
and compounded with so much art, that the 
constant repetition of the feast produces no symp- 
toms of a surfeit. In plain terms, this is the best 
contrived pantomime we remember to have seen 
for several years. ‘The scenery, designed by 
Messrs, Phillips, Hollogan, Whitmore, &c. is 
novel, diversified, and pleasing, and the events 
follow each other in natural succession, and may 
be easily traced from the commencement to the 
conclusion.— The following is a sketch of the 
piece. 

The first scene discovers the outside of Squire 
Bugle’s mansion, which is situated by the side 
ef a river, on which boats are passing to and 


fro, and numerous objects are perceived crossing 
a bridge at the extremity of the stage. After a 
storm, in which a rainbow is intreduced with: 
considerable effect, villagers arrive to cele- 
brate the wedding of the fox-hunting Squire with: 
Colinette, the daughters of an avaricious old man ; 
she had been previously contracted to Colin, a 
country lad, but whom the old man afterwards 
rejects in consideration of this superior match.— 
Avero then enters the stage, leading in his daugh- 
ter, who ex;resses great reluctance; Squire Bugle 
advances to meet them, and ‘some dumb shew: 
takes place, in which she refuses to listen to his 
addresses, and makes signs to Colin, who is sta- 
tioned at a window, upon which he descends, 
and they both intercede with the father, but in 
vain.—As they are all leaving the stage, Mother 
Goose is brought before the Squire, who is a 
Justice of the Peace, charged with being a witch 
—he orders her to the stocks, but Colin, who had 
petitioned for her without effect, rescues her,. 
and suffers her to escape.—The next scene is a 
wood, in the midst of which is Mother Goose’s 
habitation Colin enters, desponding for the loss 
of his mistress, when Mother Goose appears, 
and as a reward for the service he had rendered 
her, gives him a goose which is to lay the golden. 
eggs.—Rejoiced at this, he hastens with his pre- 


sent to the old man’s house, in hopes of obtain- . 


ing his consent. ‘The avarice of the old man is 
unable to withstand this temptation, and after 


some hesitation, agrees to the match, upon cone . 
dition of the goose being immediately killed, to: 


get at all the riches at once.—This proposal Colin 
for seme time strenuously refuses to agree to, but 
the old man continues inflexible, and the voice 


of the Squire being heard at the door, despair at 


length induces the loyer to make the sacrifice, 
and he is just going to put it into execution, when 


Mother Goose appears ; reproaches him for his ° 
ingratitude; converts him into Harlequin; Coli- . 


nelle, Squire Bugle, and Avaro, into Columbine, 
the Clown, and Pantaloon, and dooms them to° 
wander till the egg, which she casts into the sea, 
shall be produced to her by them.—FThe usuak 
harlequinade evolutions then commence, during 
which the motley hero and his fair companion 
encounter a variety of laughable adventures, in 
endeavouring to elude their pursuers, and some 


surprising changes and feats of remarkable dex- _ 
terity take place.—At length the good old witch 


relents, promises to restore them to their pristine 
form, unites the lovers, and the whole concludes 
with a splendid view of a submarine pavilion. 
Among the many clever transformations ef- 
fected by the all-powerful wand of Harlequin, 


the production of the three tables. out of one, 
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spicuous for ingenuity of contrivance.—The cari- 
cature dance between Bologna and Grimaldi is 
irresistibly farcical; the somerset, however, 


which the former takes over the back of the 


Clown, might without detriment be omitted, al- 
though he probal/y pays as much regard to deli- 
‘cacy as the nature of the exhibition will admit. 
‘Much praise is due to Mr. Ware, the composer, 
for the excellence of the accomp ts.— The 
‘song allotted to Master Smalley, though pleasing 
in itself, is not quite suited to his voice. This 


tad is gifted with considerable powers, and seems 


to make Incledon his model; he is, as may 
be expected, extremely aukward, and will re- 
quire a great deal of drilling before he can be- 
come particularly” useful——We cannot dismiss 
this article without noticmg the extraordinary 
merit of Grimaldi, the Clown'—lIn short, ‘* take 
it all in all,” the author, painter, composer, 
and machinist, have severally done their utmost 
to render the whole a pleasing assemblage of 
mirth, whim, and jocularity. 

On the sth, Cooke appeared in his favourite 
part of KXifely in Ben Jonson’s admirable co- 
medy of ** Every Man in his Humour.” Mr. 
Cooke's excellence in this character is so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that. it would be a sort of 
heresy in us to advance any opinion contrary to 
the public voice. Nor have we the least inclina- 
tion to dispute his claim to pre-eminence in this 
particular. Never having had an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Garrick, we can form no judg- 
ment of Mr. Cooke’s comparative merit—We 
do not, however, regard his delineation of the 
jealous husband as perfeet in all its parts ; indeed, 
none of this actor’s performances are equal and 
entire. —He seizes on particular passages with an 
electric and irresistible force, while he sometimes 
passes through whole scenes with a tameness of 
manner, and even misconception of his author, 
which would disgrace a fourth-rate professor.— 
Many parts of his Kitely are, however, masterly 
and impressive, and in the scene with his wife, 
where he affects to laugh at the idea of his being 
jealous, his acting is almost beyond praise — 
This, with the exception of Munden’s Brain- 
worm, and Simmons’s Master Matthew, which 
are chaste and natural, is the only performance 
possessing particular merit.—Mr. Liston has 
succeeded Mr. Knight in the part of Master Sie- 
phen; but has he also succeeded to that rich 
dryness and simplicity of humour which charac- 
terized that excellent original? Alas, no!— 
The water-gruel manner of Mr. L. whether from 
a fear of overcharging the part or not, has thrown 
a flatness or insipidity upon the whole character. 


Add to which, he is guilty of the unpardonable 
offence of ** saying more than is set down for 
him.” This is a villainous trick of several co- 
medians, and ** shews a pitiful ambition ia the 
fool that uses it.”—In some of our modern pro- 
ductions,’ perhaps this practice may be more al- 
lowable, and certainly less offensive to critical 
taste, where ‘* each vacuity of sense” is sup- 
plied by the extemp wit of the performer; 
but for an actor to intermix any of his base alloy 
with the sterling ore of Shakspeare or Jonson, 
is a species of ‘literary adulteration which ought 
not to pass without severe reprehension.—Faw- 
cett’s Boladil is any thing but what the author 
intended it should be; his manner is far too 
coarse, bois:erous, and violent, and the bragga- 
docio in his hands would not deceive even such 
a paper skull as Master Matthew.—Miss Bruntoa 
looked most bewitchingly in the old-fashioned 
dress; and as for Dame Kitely, Mrs. St. Ledger 
is a fine woman—and that’s all!! 

Want of ‘room obliges us to defer our remarks 
on Mr. Kemble’s masterly delineation of the 
Moor in the tragedy of the Revenge, which was 
represented on the 12th, and repeated on the 
19th. Should, however, an opportunity occur, 
we shall offer to our readers some remarks on the 
performance in question, with a few critical 
observations upon the merits of the tragedy it- 
self, 

Qn the 14th was acted the Wheel of eed 
but no more like the same play that was pto- 
duced at Drury-Lane, ‘* than I to Hercules.” 
It isan old observation, that ‘* comparisons are 
odious ;” and certainly to compare the piece as it 
is now performed, or rather mangled, with the 
original cast of the play, were an odious task in- 
deed.—Mr. Kemble seems to have lost all the 
spirit which he was accustomed to infuse into 
Pexruddock—And how can it be otherwise ?—No. 
one but those acquainted with the profession of 
an actor, can have an adequate idea of the mi- 
sery that attends a first-rate performer not being 


properly supported by the ender characters.—Mr.. 


C. Kemble is of course as good as ever; but all 
the humour of the testy old General is lost iu 


the hands of Liston.—Miss Brunton’s liveliness, 
and vivacity is not ill alapted to some part of the. 


character of Emily Tempest, but she does not 


possess any share of her delicacy and tender-, 


ness. 

This theatre has produced nothing of further 
moment. The splendour and fascination of the 
scenery and music continue to render the 
Tempest attractive, notwithstanding the muti- 
lated state in which it is represented. 
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KING’S THEATRE. 

January the 13th. . The fame of Madame Ca- 
-talani again attracted. a most brilliant audience to 
the opera of La Semiramide—The theatre was 
-thronged at an early hour, by nobility and ama- 
teurs of the first distinction.—In consequence, 
however, of her alledged indisposition, bills were 
_ “posted up in the theatre, stating that she could 
mot possibly appear that evening, and substi- 
tuting the comic opera of “ Il Principe di Ta- 
vanto.”—This disappointment was very severcly 
felt; and from the rumours which had previ- 
ously been in circulation respecting Madame C. 
and-her husband, the intelligence was very un- 
favourably received, and excited in all parts of 
the house very general expressions of dissatisfuc- 
tion, 

The performances passed off very heavily.— 
Signora Perini evidently laboured under a severe 
cold, and merely walked through her part.— 
Numbers quitted the theatre during the first act; 
indeed a gloom prevailed throughout the evening, 
which neither the silver tones of Naldi, nor the 
fascinating graces of the Deshayes were able ef- 
fectually to dispel.~-On the following Monday an 
advertisement was inserted in the public papers, 
stating, that from thecontinued illness of Madame 
Catalani and Signora Perini, no performance 
could take place the ensuing evening, to which 
gas subjoined the under-mentioned note : 

Opera Office, Jan. 12. 

‘ T have official authority to state, that the 
feport which has prevailed for some days past, in 
timating that Madame Catalani and her husband 
had been objects of suspicion to Government, 
is équally false, unfounded, and malicious. 

(Signed) Keuty, 
** Acting Manager of the Opera-House.” 

From the first moment the report above alluded 
to reached our ears, we regarded it as a base and 
infamous calumny, and did not attach the least 
degree of credit to it, but were both astonished 
and concerned to find that it obtained such ge- 
néral belief in the most respectable circles. It 
gives us, however, the most sincere satisfaction 
to have it thus fully and unequivocally contra- 
dicted upon official authority. From what black 
and poisoned source this invidiots report pro- 
geeded, we'are at a loss to guess, nor is it worth 
enquiry. Our readers, no doubt, bear in me- 


mory many similar instances of unmerited d¢- 
traction ; no station is above, no virtue secure 
from it. : 
** Envy will merit like its shade pursue, 
“And like a shadow proves the substance 
true.” 


So far from there being any solid ground for 
such a charge, we understand that Madame C. 
and her husband live together in the must per- 
fect cordiality, and that her private character is as 
much above the reach of censure as-her talents 
are beyond competition: The circumstance of 
his having formerly been an officer in the French 
service seems to have afforded the ground-work 
for this scandalous libel. The shafts of envy 
have, however, fallen hurtless' to the ground, 
and leaving the calumniators to the enjoyment 
of all the pleasure they can derive from disap+ 
pointed malice, we quit this ungrateful subject, 
under the conviction that Madame Catalani wilt 
continue to experience that countenance and 
support from a generous public which her beaus 
ty, talents, and general propriety of conduct are 
entitled to receive. 

Madame C. did not resume her station till Ba- 
turday the 24th, when she performed Semiramide 
amidst the warmest greetings of an eas ga 
audience. 

Signor Siboni and Signora Perini continue to 
improve upon every appearance. They are cer- 
tainly not first-rate singers, but possess no incon- 
siderable share of scientific execution. Signor 
Siboni, however, is not sufficiently dignified, and 
there is a want of polish in his action, and a stiff 
manner, verging upon aukwardness, which it wil} 
be necessary for him to correct. 

We hear of no further novelties at either of the 
two Winter Theatres than those we have already 
mentioned in the last number. Miss Lee’s Co- 
medy will be brought out at Drury previous to 
the end of this month, but we must defer our fe- 
marks on that, as well es on other things, till 
the next publication, on account of the time it is 
necessary for us to send this work to the press, 

At the King’s Theatre a new serious and co- 
mic Opera are in preparation and will be speedily 
produced. A grand Ballet, entitled Alzire,” . 
has already made its appearance. 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1807. 


PUBLIC EVENTS. 

THE same anxious uncertainty with respect to. 
the events on the Continent which prevailed 
luring the preceding month, has also existed 
through the greater part of this. Flushed with his 
Prussian victory, Bonaparte, with his usual_deci- 
sion, instead of pursuing in person the defeated 
monarch of that kingdom, immediately turned 
his course towards Poland. To-create for him- 
self new resources by exciting insurrection 
among the Poles, was one of his avowed objects, 
in which, however, he does not appear to have 
been successful. It might have been imagined 
too, that to strike a blow against one of the ad- 
vancing Russian armies was also necessarily in 
his contemplation. Reports, therefore, were in 
‘circulation of actions fought between the con- 
tending parties in the earlier days of December. 
They arenow known, however, to have been with- 
out foundation. It will scarcely be necessary for 
us to detail the various statements contained in 
the Bulletins of the French. Yet it is from them 
alone that any thing like a confinwed account of 
the transactions in Poland can be collected. To 
them, however, implicit credit cannot, of course, 
be given. The ‘last Bulletin is dated Warsaw, 
January 3. It appears that the Russian General 
Benningsen, having under his command an army 
estimated at 60,000 men, either from a wish to 
draw the French into the interior of the country, 
or because he thought it prudent to await the 
' junction of a larger force, retreated slowly from 
Warsaw, which was afterwards entered by the 
French, The divisions of the French army 
then crossed tke Vistula, and, amongst. other 
places, possessed themselves of Praga. Jn the 
mean while Field Marshal Eamanskoy joiged the 
Russian army at the same moment that Bexgning- 
sen’s corps formed a union with that under Bux~' 
hovden. Immediately after this union the French: 
state that offensive operations were meditated by 
their enemy. The French, however, still push- 
ed forward, and various skirmishes naturally took 
place. On the 26th of December an engage- 
~ ment of a more serious nature is said to have oc- 
"curred. The Russians, at Pultusk and Galenum, 
“ure asserted to have sustained’a severe defeat, 
and to have lost 12,000 nen in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, 80 pieces of cannon, and all their 


ammunition waggons. The French admit on 
their part the loss of soo killed and 2000 wounde 
ed. We have already mentioned the date of the 
last Bulletin to be Warsaw, January the 3d.- In 
none of these official communications is there 2 
relation of any battle subsequent to that of the 
26th of December: but it is remarkable that 
the safe retreat of the Russians is confessed to be 
unavoidable, and, it is further added, that the 
campaign being at an end, the French divisions 
are preparing to lodge themselves in their winter 
camtonments. Upon the face of this account 
there is certainly room for suspicion; it is, there- 
fore, we are led to express our hope ¢hat our 
readers will meet with no disappointment if they 
give their full credence to the following note, 
which was circulated on Saturday amongst: the 
ftiends of Government, and the truth of which 
there is at present no counteracting reason 
misbelieve. 
 Januaty 24, 1807. 

“ Intelligence has been received that an action 
was fought between the Russians and the French 
on the 27th of December last; which continued 
three successive days, and on the Jast of which 
the French retreated with the loss of 40;000 
slain and 80 pieces of cannon. ‘The ‘scene ‘of 
action was at Ostérneke, 60 or 70 miles from — 
Warsaw. The enemy made their fetreat: to 
within eight miles of that place, and-were also 
entrenching themselves at Marienburgh.” .  * 
‘We shall only add, that the probability of this 
event is much strengthened by the knowledge, 
through Berlin, that Bonaparte was expected in 
that city. It is supposed too that Austria is as- 
suming a warlike and favourable attitude for the 


allics. 

BUENQS AXRES. 
The same fluctuating rumours which agitated 
the public mind in respect to the affairs of Po- 
land, have also existed with regard to the fate of 
this place. We are sorry, however; to say, that 
the ultimate termination of the reports is unfor- 
tunately different from that which we trust will 
be found to be the just conclusion to be drawn 
from our Continental intelligence. Administra- 
tion gave to the public an early intimation of 
the loss of Buenos Ayres, which | afterwards, 


No. IV. Vole 1. 


however, was judged to be premature, But 
31 
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there is now no room for doubt. After a long 
and severe battle between the English. and the 
Spaniards, the town was finally re-captured, part 
of the English killed and the remainder taken 
prisoners on the 12th of August. It further ap- 
pears that the reinforcements from the Cape, 
vpon their arrival, took possession of the town 
and batteries of Maldonado. From private let- 
ters received at Portsmouth, which seem, how- 
ever, to be sufficiently authentic, it is said, thatthe 
Spaniards, in violation of positive articles of capi- 
tulation, immediately sent all their prisoners into 
the intetior of the country. It is asserted also, 
that the fortress of Maldonado is so situated as to 
be capable of defence against almost any force. 

_ A notice, dated January the Ist, was officially 
communicated to the public, that a Treaty of 
Amity, Navigation, and Commerce was signed on 
the 31st of December, 1806, between His Majes- 
ty and the United States of America. The terms 
of the treaty will not be published until the rati- 
fication of the partics shall have been mutually 
exchanged. 


PAPERS, 
RELATIVE TO THE NEGOTIATION WITH FRANCE, 
. PRESENTED, BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND, 
TO BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue limits of our work will only allow us to 
present our readers with a summary of these im- 
portant State Documents, which form a pam- 
phlet of considerable magnitude, consisting of 
fifty-seven different communications; but we 
trust our abridgement will be found to comprise 
all the essential points of the Negotiation, disen- 
cumbered of the diplomatic formalities which 
add to the bulk, without adding to the interest, of 
the correspondence. 

No. I. Letter from Mr. Secretary Fox to M. Tal- 
leyrand, dated Downing-street, 20th Fetrugry, 
1806. 

Sir, 

* I think it my duty, as an honest man, to || 
communicate to you, as soon as possible, a very 
extraordinary circumstance which is come to my 
knowledge, The shortest way will be to relate 
to you the fact simply as it happened. 

*< A few days ago, 2 person informed, me, that 
he was just arrived at Gravesend without a pass- 
port, requesting me at the same time to send him 
one, as he had very lately left Paris, and had 
something to communicate to me, which would 
give me satisfaction, I sent for him—he came 
to my house the following day. I received him } 
alone in my closet; when, after some unimpor- 


tant conversation, this villain had the audacity to 


tell me, that it was necessary for the tranquillity 
of all crowned heads to put to death the ruler of 
France; and that for this purpose a house had 
been hired at Passy, from which this detestable 
project could be carried into effect with certainty 
and without risk. did not perfectly understand 


| if it was to be done with a common musket, of 


by fire arms upon a new principle. 

“ }am not ashamed to confess to you, sir, 
who know me, that my confusion was extreme, 
in thus finding myself led into a conversation 
with an avowed assassin; I instantly ordered 
him to leave me, giving, at "the same time, orders 
to the police officer who accompanied him, to 
send him out of the kingdom as soon as possi- 
ble. 

“ After having more attentively reflected upon 
what'I had done, I saw my error in having suf- 
fered him to depart without having previously 
informed you of the circumstance, and 1 ordered 
him to be detained. 

“* It is probable that all this is unfounded, and 
that the wretch had nothing more in view than 
to make himself of, consequence, by promising 
what, according to his ideas, would afford me sa- 
tisfaction, 

* Atall events, I thought i it right to acquaint 
you with what had happened, before I sent him 
away. Our laws do not pemit us to detain him 
long; but he shall not be sent away til! after you 
shall have had full time to take precautions 
against his attempts, supposing him still to en- 
tertain bad designs. I shall take care to have 
him landed at a sea-port as remote as possible 
from. France. 

*© He calls himself here Guillet de la Geyril- 
liere, but I think it is a false name which he has 
| assumed. 

** At his first entrance, I did him the hononr 


to believe him to be a spy. 
** T have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) , C5. Fox?’ 


No. M. Talleyrand’s reply. 


Str, Paris, 5th March, 1806. 

have laid your Excellency’s letter before 
His Majesty. His first words, after having read 
it, were, J recognize here the principles of honour 
and of virtue, by which Mr. Fox has ever teen ac- 
tuated. Thank him onmy part. I will not al- 
low myself, sir, to add any thing to the expres~ 
sions of his Imperial and Royal Majesty, I only 
| request you to accept the assurance of my distin~ 
guished, consideration, 


(Signed) 


| 


No. Ill.. Extract of a Letter from M.Talleyrand; 
of the date of the above. 


** It may be agreeable to you to receive news 
from this country. I send you the Emperor’s 
speech to the Legislative Body. You will therein 
sce thatour wishes are still for peace. I do not ask 
what is the prevailing inclination with you; but 
if the advantages of .peace are duly appreci- 
ated, you know.upon what basis it may be dis- 
cussed,” 


No.1V. Extract from the Emperor’s Speech to 
the Legislative Body on the 2d uf March, 1806. 


* I desire peace with England. On my part, 
I shali never delay it fora moment. I shall al- 
ways be ready to conclude it, taking for its basis 
the stipulations of the treaty of Amiens.” ; 


No. V. Letter fiom Mr.& ecretary Fox to M. Tal- 
leyrand, dated Downing-street, Mar. 26, 1806. 


Jn this letter, which may be considered as‘ the 
ground-werk of the subsequent communications 
between the two governments, Mr. Fox, with 
that manly simplicity and frankness which so 
eminently distinguished his public as well as 
private character, laid down as the true basis of a 
negotiation between two great powers, equally 
despising .every idea of chicane, ‘ that the ob- 


ject of both’ parties should be a peace honourable |] 


for both, and. for their respective allies; and, at 
the same’ time, of a mature to securey as far as 
is in their power, the future tranquillity of Eu- 


‘* England cannot neglect the interests. of any 


ef Her allies ; and she is united to. Russia: by 
such close connections, that she would not‘treat, 
still less conclude upon any thing, but in concert 
with the Emperor Alexander: but whilst await- 
ing, the actual intervention of a Russian plenipo- 
tentiary, some of the principal. points. might, 
however, be dhocenal, and even provisionally 
arranged, 

*« lemight seem, chat. Russia,on account of her 
remote situation, should have fewer. immediate 
interests.to discuss with. France than.other pow- 
ers; but that; court,.so. respectable in every point 
of view, interests. herself, like England, warmly 
in. every: thing that-concerns the greater or lesser 
degree of independence enjoyed. by different 
p-inices.and siates of Europe, 

<* You see, sir, how inclined we are here to 
temove every: difficulty that might regard. the 
discussion in question. the vesources. that 
we possess, it is assuredly not on our own acvount 
that: we need fear a continuance of the war. Of 
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that which suffers the least by its prolongation , 
but we do not the less commisérate the misfortunes 
of others. 

' © Let us, then, do all in our power to termi- 
nate them, and let us endeavour, if it be possible, 
to reconcile the respective interests antl the glory 
of the two countries, with the tranquillity of. 
Europe, and the happiness of the humafi race. 

Tam, &c. 


Gigned) “©. J. Fox.” 


No. VI. M. Talleyrand to Mr. For 


In this fetter the French Minister is command: 
ed by his master to say, that ** the Emperor 
covets nothing that England possesses, Peace 
with France is possible, and may be permanent, 
provided there is no interference in her internal 
concerns; and that no attempt is made to re- 
strain her in the regulations of her customs or 
her commercial ‘rights, or to nes any insult to 
her flag. 

It is not you, Sir, who have 
many public discussions, an exact knowledge of 


require to be convinced, that ‘France has nothing 
to desire but repose, and: a situationsuch-as miay 
permit her, without obstruction, to:give’-her#elf 
up entirely to the labours-of her industry. - 

** The Emperor, does. not imaging, that any 
particular article of the treaty of Amiens pro- 
duced.the war. He is convirded) that the true 
cause was, the refusal to make\artreaty of com 
merce, which would necessartty have Leen preju- 
dicial to the manufactures and-the industry of his 
subjects. Your predecessors accused: us’of wish- 
ing universal.conquest. In. France, England-has 
likewise her accusers. Very well! We only ask 
equality. We shall never require’an account of 
what you do at homie, provided that, on your 
side, you never require an account of what: we 
do at home.’ This princrple is reciprocally jest, 
reasonable, and mutually advantageous.” 

The whole of M. Talleyrand’s: letter is too 
long to be transcribed ; He protests againsttheint 
tervention of a foreign power (Russia): unless it 
possessed a great naval: force;) but, at the same 
time, acknowledges the. operitiess: and! precision 
of Mr. Fox's communications and declares his 
Intention to reply in the same spirit. The follows 


‘ing’ passages of- bis letter appeat to deserve parti- 


eular attention, as: placitig the of the 
two governments in a just pointiof view. 3 
Qur interests are-revoncileable, as 
they are distinct: You are:the rulers of the Ocean, 
your naval. forcts-are equal to these of dil the 
sovereigns-of the world united: ate @ great 


2:2 


the general affairs of Europe and of France, who 
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continental power; but there are many who 
equal our power by land, and your maritime pre- 
ponderance always places ovir commerce at the 
Mercy of your squadrons, immediately after 
your declaring war. Do you think it reasonable 
to expect that the Emperor should ever consent 
to submit himself to your discretion in continental 
affairs also? If, masters of the sea through your 
own pawer, you propose Leing masters of the land 
likewise by a combined force, peace is impussille ; 
for, in that case, you will be striving aa olject 
which you can never attain.” 

M. Talleyrand, after informing Mr. Fox that 
he incloses passports for ¢ British Plenipotentiary 
to proceed: to Lisle, concludes with declaring, 
that the Emperor fully adopted the principle laid 
down in Mr. Fox’s previous dispatch, and offered 
as the basis of the negotiation, ‘* that the peace 


_ proposed should be honourable for the two Courts, 


- \Dbetween France and England, on the grourid 


and for their respective allies.” 
» No. VIL. Mr. Fox’s reply to the preceding com- 


munication, dated Downing-street, 8th April, 


3866. In this dispatch the British Minister ex- 
presseshis satisfaction at the amicable disposition 


-displayed by the French Court. ‘“* A spirit of 


conciliation, he observes, manifested on both 
sides, is already a great advance towards peace.” 

. He: then proceeds to disclaim any disposition 
on the part of the British. Government to inter- 
fere with the internal concerns of France. With 


to a treaty of commerce, he says, ‘* there 


are many who think that such a-treaty between 
Great Britain and Frince would be equally bene- 


ficial to the two contracting parties ; but this is a 
- question upon which each Government must de- 
cide according to its own ideas, and the party.re- 
jecting it gives no offence, and is no way respon- 
to the party proposing it.” 

4 He concludes that England cannot negotiate, 
otherwise than provisionally, except in concert 


with Russia. 


No, Vill. M. Talleyrand, in a long and la- 
boured ‘dispatch, dated Paris, April. 16, 1806, 


: : @bjects to Russia taking any part-in a negotiation 


that the events of the war in Germany had de- 
prived Ruésia of her: power of injuring France; 
thereby virtually dissolved-her alliance with 
He then proposes three forms of dis- 
cussion. 


Be. Negotiation England and the allies 
which she aequired at the hme ‘of the’ formation 


‘of the third:coalition. 


“© Megotiation with all the powers ‘of Eu- 
gope,, with the addition of Amefica.’ 


Negotiation with England alone,” 


No. IX. Mr. Pox's answer to the pring stating that the French are willing to restore Ha- 


communication, dated April 20, 1806, proceeds 
on such sound and eniarged policy, and is so dis- 
tinguished for the candour, manliness, and force 
of its reasoning, that it would-be ifijustice'to our 
readers not to give a copious extract from it. 
“We wish for peace,” says this illustrious 
statesman, ‘* but we cannot wish for any thing 
which may be injurious eitherto the dignity of 
our Sovereign, or to the honour or the interest of 
the nation. But if we negotiate without Russia, 
considering the intimate ties by which we are 
united with that power, we should conceive our- 
selves open to the reproach of Raving failed in 


that scrupulous fidelity to our engagements, on 
which we pride ourselves; whilst, on the other 
hand, by persisting in our demand that Russia 
be admitted, we do not conceive that we do any 
thing contrary to that principle of equality to 
which both of us lay claim. When the three 
Plenipotentiaries are assembled, how can it be 
thought that any question could be carried by the 
majority of voices? or even that such an assem- 
bly could have any thing in common with a ge+ 
neral congress? There would be, in fact, but 
two parties in it; on one side France, on the 
other the two allied powers. Moreover, if it is 


|| thought so advantageous in an affair of this na- 


ture, to have two against one, no objection would 
be made to your introducing whichever of your 
allies you may judge most expedient.” 

In the conclusion, he says, ** the matter, in 
fine, is reduced to a single point. Will you ne- 


gotiate conjointly with Russia? We answer yes : 
But if your require us to negotiate separately, 
we answer no.” 
= Nos. X. and XI. contain a summary of the 
arguments of the French and British Ministers 
- relative to the admission of Russia to treat jointly 
with Great Britain. 
No. XII. Fhe £arl of Yarmouth to Mr. Secre- 
tary Fox,*dated June 13, 1806. M. Talleyrand 


informs the Earl that his Majesty's German do- 
minions should be restored without conditions ; 
being asked if Sicily would be demanded, the 
French Minister answered, Pors:lavez, nous 
ne vous la demandons ; si nous la possedions elle 
pour-roit augmenter de Leaucoup les difficaltes.”— 


[You are in possession of it, we donot ask i it of 


you: if we possessed it, it might very much aug- 
ment our difficulties.} M. Talleyrand concluded 
the conference with expressing the earnest wish 
of the French Government to live im harmony 
With so great a power as Great Britain. 


- No. XIII. Mr.. Fox’ to M. unine- 
} 


~ No. XIV. The Earl of Yarmouth to Mr, Fox, 
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nover for the honour of the crown, and that// 2. ‘ On the principle subjoined to the pre- 
England may retain Malta for the honour of the |] ceding by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in his 


navy, and the Cape of Good Hope for the ho- || letter cf the 2d June following, which consists.of 
nour of British commerce. an acknowledgement, in favour of the two par- 
4 No. XV. Mr. Fox to the Earl of Yarmouth, |} ties, of the full right of intervention, and. of 
4 ordering him to treat strictly on the basis of the gvareptes in continental and in maritime af 
uti possidetis, and to insist om Sicily” as a sine || fairs.” 
qua non. Nos. XXXVI. and XXXVI. Mr. For to the 
. No. XVI. toXXHh Dispatches chiefly relative || Earls of Lauderdale and Yarmouth, dated 4u= 
to the Russian. nggotiation ‘Pending st Paris, and || gust 14, 1806, conveying his Majesty’s approba- 
to M. d’Oubril’s treaty. tion of their conduct, and permission to the 
No. XXIV. Copyof Lord Yarmouth’s full powers. Earl of Yarmouth to return to England. 
No. XXV. Contains the negotiation of the Earl} Nos. XXXIX. and XL. Dispatches from the 
of Yarmouth withGeneral Clarke, who was ap-|| Earl of Lauderdale, complaining of the delays 
_ pointed to treat with him on the part of Frarice. ‘|| thrown by the French Ministers in the way of 
No. XXVI. Me..Fox to:the Earl of Yarmouth || the negotiation, and that he has again been 
4 + on the subject of D’Oubril's treaty; and blaming |} obliged to apply for passports. 
the British Plenipotentiary for having produced |! No. XLI. Mr. Fox to the Earl of Lauderdale, 
his powers, before the French Government had || dated August 28, 1806, the last communication 
-feverted to the basis of negotiation originally pro- || of this great statesman, in which he instructs 
by themselves, that of the uti possidetis || the Earl of Lauderdale, that should the Court of 
“universally, with the single exception of Hanover. || Russia refuse to ratify M.d’Oubril’s treaty, the : 
No. XXVII. From the same to the same, dated || two Courts would revert to their former situation, $ 
July 28th, 1806, acquainting him that the King }| with the additional bond of union between them, 
had named the Earl of Lauderdale to conduct the || of having afforded:tach other mutual proofs of: 
By negotiation in conjunction with him. their resolution to adhere invariably to the spirit, 
No. XXVIII. The Earl of Yarmouth, in vindi- || and principles of their alliance. 
eation of himself relative to the production of his |}. Nos. XLII.to XLIV. The Earl of Lauderdale 
TS. . a e to Mr. Fox, repeating his complaints of the de- 
__Nos. XXIX. and XXX. Mr. Fox to the Earl || lays of the French Plenipotentiaries, and declar- 
of Yarmouth, imputing the delays of the nego- || ing that he would have terminated his mission, 
tiation to the repeated tergiversations of France. but that, at the Jast conference, the French Ple- is ge ; 
Nos, XXXI. to XXXIV. contain little more |} nipotentiaries appeared considerably to soften their 
A than the account‘of the Earl of Lauderdale’s ar- || tone. , , 


rival at Paris, and his formal introduction tothe || No. XLV. From Earl Spencer to the Earl of 
French Ministers. Lauderdale, dated Septemler 4, 1806, commu- 
. No. XXXV.. 4. Dispatch dene the Earls of || nicating the intelligence that the Court of Pe- 
Lauderdale and Yarmouth to Mr, Secretary Fox, |\tersburg had refused to ratify M. d’Qubril’s 
dated Paris, August 9, 1806, and inclosing a treaty. 

note presented by the Earl of Lauderdale to Ge-|/ No. XLVI. From the Earl sirens a= on 
neral Clarke, declaring that he cannot treat upon |) the same sulyect. 


, any other principle than that of the udi possidetis, No. XLVII. From the same, requesting fur. 
This basis being objected to by the French Go- || ther instructions. 

vernment, the British Plenipotentiaries demanded No. XLVIIL. From Mr. Secretary Windham 

* their passports. i to the Earl of Lauderdale, dated September 10, 

' Mo. XXXVI. From the same, dated Paris, 11th || 1806, instructing the British Minister to repre- 

August, 1806, inclosing three several demands of || sent to the French Government, that the refusal 


the British Ministers for passports, and a note || to ratify M. d’Oubril’s treaty, placed the two 
frofti the French Plenipoterstiaries expressing their || Courts in their former state of close and intimate 


readiness to treat on two principles. - alliance; and therefore any attempt on the part 


1. *€ On the principle laid down by Mr. Fox || of France to separate them, must be Considered 
in his letter of the 26th of March, that the ob- || as bopeless- 


ject of both partics ought to be that the peace He directs his Lordship alse to revert to the 
. should be honourable for both and their respec, || basis of the wt possidetis, so often adverted to as 


tive allies ; and at the same time of a nature to || the only ground on which England could consent 
insufe, as far as should be in’ their power, the || to negotiate, and to insist om the retention of Si- 
vfature tranquillity of Europe. cily, 
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KLIX. From the Bari of Lauderdale, 


Siving an account of a conference with M. Tal- 
leyrand, and note front that Minister, announc- 
ingin terms of sincere regret the death of Mr. Fox: 
“No: 2. From the same, dated Paris, 19th Sep- 
tember, 1806, incloses a paper delivered by M. 
Talleyrand, in which, after expressing the un- 
Willingness of the French Governthent to treat 
with England and Russia jointly, is the following 
Femail passage. 

after the changes which have taken place 
in the Cabinet of his Britannic Majesty, peace is 
stilt wished for in England, peace may be made, 
and that without delay. The Emperor will not 
Hesitate to make some sactifices in order to acce- 
Jerate it, and to render it durable ; but if the dis- 
position for peace should have changed in Lon- 
don, if the wise and liberal views manifested in 
the first communications which took place with 
the iMlustrious Minister, whom both nations la- 
ment, should no longer prevail, a vague dispo- 
sition, immoderate pretensions, and ambiguous 
proposals, wide of that tone of frankness and 
dignity- necessary to conduce to a real reconcilia- 
tion, would only have the effect of producing 
more irritation, would be unworthy of 
nations. France does not pretend to dictate 
either to Russia or England, but she will be dic- 
tated to by neither of these powers. Let the 
conditions be equal, just, and moderate, 
and the peace is concluded ; but if an imperious 
and exaggerating disposition is evinced; if pre- 
eminence is affected; if, in a word, it is meant 
to dictate peace, the Emperor and the French 
people will not even notice these proposals. Con- 
fiding im themselves, they will ~ as a nation of 
antiquity answered irs enemics, “ you eatens 
our arms, come and take them.” 

No. LI. From the Earl of Lauderdale to Earl 
Spencer, acquaints his Lordship, that in a con- 
ference with M. de Champagny, the French 
Minister had. proposed the following terms, as 
those which the Emperor was disposed to grant : 

ist. ** That Hanover, with its dependencies, 
should be restored to his Majesty. 

ed/." ‘That the possession of Malta should be 
confirmed to Great Britain. 

ad. ** That France would interfere with Hol- 
land; to confirm to his Majesty the absolute pos- 
session of the Cape of Good Hope. 

ath. ** That the Emperor would confirm to 
his Majesty the possession of Pondicherry, Chan- 
dernagore, Mahce, and the other dependent 
comptoirs. 

sth. “* That as Tobago was originally settled 


by the English, it was meant also to give that 


island to the Crown of Great Britain.” 


In return for these sacrifices, it was hand 
that Sicily would be ceded, and an indenmifica- 
tion was t be provided for his Sicilian Majesty, 
consisting of the Balearic islands, and an annu+ 
ity from the Court of Spain to enable him to 
support his dignity. 

The cession of Sicily being utterly in¢ompati- 
ble with the views of England and Russia, and 
the French Government persisting in refusing to 
admit the basis of a joint negotiation, the British 


termitiated here. 

The remainirig papers consist chiefly of Lord 
Lauderdale’s official demands for passports, with 
the answers of the French Ministers. But we 
must not omit his reply to the insinuation of M. 
Talleyrand, that the death of Mr. Fox had occa- 
sioned a change in the pacific sentiments of the 
British Cabinet. 

** The undersigned,” he observes, ‘* was sent 
to France to negotiate a peace, at a time whe 
the illustrious Minister, to whom his Excellency 
has paid so just @ tribute of praise, presided over 
the department for foreign affairs. This great 
man then acted under the full conviction,’ that 
he had received from France an offer of peace on 
the basis of uti possidetis, with the sole excep- 
tion ef Hanover and its dependencies in favout 
of his Britannic Majesty.” 

In a subsequent part of his note he says, 
** During twenty-six years of intimate and un- 
interrupted connection with Mr. Fox, the under- 
signed, as auch as any one, has had an oppor- 


that celebrated man. From his knowledge of 
them he is impressed with the strongest corvic- 
tion, that no Minister couldgive tothe instructions 
of which he was to be the organ # more perféct 
assent, or concur more effectually in their exe> 
cution, than Mr. Fox would have done, in gir 
ing: tothe unders gned’on thie part of his-Britan- 
nic Majesty, such orders as the undersigned has 
in fact received, under circumstances in which 
peace (on the just andi equitable cond.tions which 
had been proposed to that Minister) would have 
appeared'to him impracticable.” 

Subjoined to these important’ state: documents 
is his Majesty’s Declaration of the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1806, for e copious abstract: of which we 
refer our readers to'page 4p. 


SUMMARY OF THE DEBATES IN THE HOUSE'Os 
LORDS, JAN. 2, 1806,° ON THE LATE WEGOs 
TIAIION WITH THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
Lord Grenvitte called the attention of the 


tion between this country and Fiance, which he 


Plenipotentiaries’ mission may be aa to hate ~ 


tunity: of confidently learning the sentiments’ of — 


House to the papers relative to the late negotia- _ 
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-indirectly implied it; each party being secured 


state of the continent, at the time when minis- 


-cipation, Hypothetical cases might be put, in 


~ weight in a negotiation, as soon appeared by the 


"that had occurred during the war, Sweden and 
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Portugal were of the former class; Naples and 
the Elector of Hanover, who in this case must 
be considered asa distinct and separate power, ef 
the latter. With respect to Sweden and Portugal, 
nothing more was required than to guarantee te 
them their state of actual possession. But the 
case was otherwise with the King of Naples, who 
had been deprived by the enemy of all his deaii- 


thad some days before had the honour of submit- 
ting to their lordships. The papers, he admitted, 
did not contaia all the circumstances of the ne- 
gotiation; some of them were withheld from mo- 
tives of delicacy to our allies, but nothing material 
was wanting for their lordsbips to form a judg- 
ment upon them. 
_ His lordship, after adverting to the state of 
Europe for the last six years, and shewing the 
futility of an uncertain peace, proceeded to state, 
that the basis of actual possession was the only 
basis on which, in his opinion, we ought to treac 
‘with France. This was likewise the opinion of the 
great man whom this nagion had so recently 
lost. 

‘The state of actual possession, the wfi possidetis 
of diplomatists, he contended, did fot exclude 
exchange upon equivalents ; om the contrary it 


would haye consented to gregt sacrifices, could 
they have procured the restoration of Naples; 
but since that was impracticable, it became ne- 
cessary to discuss the means of indemnifying 
that Sovereign for the loss of his kingdom. Sicily 
was in the possession of an invincible British 
army, and it would have been indelible disgrace 
to this country to have givenit up to France 
upon their offer of an equivalent, without the 
consent of its Sovereign. 

With regard to Hanover, His Majesty’s minis- 
ters had firmly determined that peace should 
never be made without the restorscion of that 
Electorate, and therefore they did not even ap- 
proach the threshold of the French court, with- 
out demanding it as a sine qué non, previous to 
all negotiation. Hanover had been seized, 
not conquered; it had been taken from the 
Elector, not the King of Guseat Britain: it was 
the spoil of peace, the pillage of neutrals, and 
no negotiation would have proceeded, or even 
commenced, except. under the. direct assurance 
that it should be restored without equivalent. 
The French, aware of the injustice of the sei- 
ure, consented to its full restoration, as a preli- 
minary concession, and it never: afterwards be- 
came a subject of dispute. It therefore could 
not be said that the negociation broke off on ac+ 
count. of Hanover. 

The noble Lord proceeded to observe, that the 
negociation might be considered as divided into 
four stages. At the first, the French offered us 
terms, which, had we becn treating for oure 
selves alone, might have been considered as fair, 
but were dishonourable when offered to us as 
the price of the desertion of our faithful ally, ‘The 
second was, when the French government, 
partly by threats, and partly by promises, had 
induced M, d’Oubril to sign a separate treaty ¢£ 
peace. This they looked upon as equivalent to 
a splendid victory, and increased in their de- 
mands accordingly. But when a suspicion arose 
that this treaty would not be ratified, or probably 
intelligence to thdt effect had reached Paris 
(which leads to the third stage of the negociation) 
then they thought proper to offer better terins, in 
the hope of detaching us from our ally. 

_ The fousth stage of the negotiation began 


- 


his own way, -has the right of barter and com- 
‘mutation if he thinks fit. For instance, had the 
actual possession of England, on the part of her 
re been Naples, and had this actual posses- 
as the basis of a treaty, been acknowledged 
rae Frusve, this would not have excluded Eng- 
jand, had she thought fit, from.exchanging Na- 
es for any part of Germany, or any West India 
island, or any other equivalent. The uti possi-' 
detis did not compel her, unequivocally, and 
unmolestedly, to retain what she had, but, by 
confirming her absolute possession, it gave her 
all those rights which naturally flow from pro- 
perty, the right of retention, modification, ex- 
change, &c. 
_ His lordship then adverted to the calamitous 


ters came into office. They found the country 
engaged in a strict alliance with Russia, and well 
knowing the value of such an alliance, they de- 
termined to adhere to it with inviolable fidelity, 
and to enter into no treaty withoutfer full parti- 


which this resolution would appear extravagant ; 
but no doubt could be entertained that a perfect 
concert with Russia was of the first importance 
to both powers. It gave to each a double 


constant artifice which France employed to sepa- 
rate us, and the consequence which she attached 
to our union. The negociation, therefore, com- 
menced in conjunction with Russia, and was car- 
ried on with those views with regard to our other 
allies, which were dictated by the good faith of 
this country. Our allies were of two descriptions ; 
those to whom we were bound by treaty ; and 
those to whom we were bound by circumstances 


nions on the continent of Europe. Ministers. 
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when it was known that the Emperor Alexander 
had refused to ratify the: act of his minister. In 


the midst of warrantable suspicions and peculiar’ 


embarrassment, this country adhered closely to 
her good faith ; and she now refused to treat but 
in concert with our ally. It might be asked, 
did we, by this stubborn adherence to Russia, ne- 
glect the opportunity of an honourable peace? 
Could we, by the desertion of that power, have 
effected a treaty which the honour and spirit of 
the nation would have rested contented with ? 
Have we plunged into. hostilities merely for 
Russian objects and interests, because Russia re- 
quires France to evacuate Dalmatia, and consent 
that Sicily should remain with the King of Na- 
Ples? Are these Russian, or are they English in- 
terests, which have broken off this treaty ? My 
Lords, they are truly confederate interests; ‘and 
whether Russia had consented to have “yielded 
them or not, we never should, 

His Lordship then took a luminous view ‘of 
the importance of Dalmatia as a military station, 
flanking the possessions of Austria and the Porte; 
and concluded with moving an address'to his 
Majesty, stating, ‘* That the House saw with 
gratitude from the papers laid before it, that every 
possible means had been employed by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government to effectuate a safe and ho- 
nourable peace ; that the terms of the negotia- 
tion were consistent with the interests of the na- 
tion, and conformable with inviolable good faith 
towards our allies; and that while they lament 


‘that the authors of the negotiation have defeated 


the endeavours made for peace, they feel also that 
a desirable peace cannot be effectually obtained, 
and are ready to provide for the alternative, by 
granting to his Majesty those means most likely 
to maintain the independence of the empire, and 
support_the honour and dignity of the national 
character.” 

Lord Hawkesnury said he did not approve 


of particular parts of the negotiation, but was,wil- 


ling to concur in the address. His Lordship drew 
a very flattering picture of the resources of the 
country, and our ability to sustain the expences 


of a protracted warfare. 


Lord Evpon expressed his most zealous con- 
currence in the address ; but contended, that the 
averment in the declaration respecting the basis 
of the uti possidetis was not made out by the 
papers on the table. 

Lord GRENVILLE, in reply, argued that the 
basis of uti possidetis was explicitly agreed to by 
the French government, and that the principal 
motive of Lord Yarmouth’s mission was, to ob- 
tain a written admission of it. 

The Earl of Lauvenpate pointed out some 
misrepresentations in the French account of the. 


negotiation ; and declared, that Lord Yarmouth 
had, in his presence, and that of the French ple- 
nipotentiary, asserted, that he had been autho- 
rized to inform Mr. Fox, that France was ready 
to treat on the basis of uti possidetis; and the 
French minister did not contradict that assertions 
During the conduct of the negociation, he had - 
no reason to complain of any want of personal 
civility, on the part of the French government. 
Lord Sipmo uTu followed next, and was suc- 
ceeded by'several peers. After which the address 
was carried without a division, and the House 
adjourned, 
SUMMARY OF THE DEBATES ON THE NEGOTI-" 
ATION IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, JAR. 5, 
1307. 


Lord Howcx rose to propose an address ta 
His Majesty, similar to that agreed to by the 
House of Peers. He took a general view of the 
progress of the. negotiation, and vindicated the 
conduct of ministers in breaking it off. But as 
his lordship’s arguments, though more detailed, 
and certainly of not less ability, did not differ ma- 
terially from those usec. by Lord Grenville in the 
Upper House, a recapitulation of them is scarcely 
necessary. 

Lord Yarmoutn defended the share he had 
taken in the negotiation. In his conferences with 
the French Minister he had constantly reverted 
to the basis of actual possession, and he was al- 
most certain that no objection would have been 
started against it, or that it would have received 
no other construction than its fair and obvious 
meaning, had it not been for the melancholy 
event of the death of Mr. Fox. He admitted, 
however, that upon one occasion, M. Talleyrand 
declared in a passion, that he had never proposed 
the uti possidetis; but Lord Yarmouth said, he was 
positive as to the fact of his having proposed 
that as the basis, or at least as one of the bases, 
for the conclusion of a peace. With regard to the 
production of his powers, his lordship contended 
that jt was unavoidable. The noble speaker next 
proceeded to notice the conduct of ministers rela- 
tive to the failure of the negotiation. In his opi- 
nion they had thrown away a peace offered them 
upon highly advantageous terms, and had resisted 
for two objects, neither of which could be called 
true British objects. The first of these was the 
cession of Sicily to its lawful sovereign; and the 
second: was the evacuation of Dalmatia by the 
French, an object more properly belonging to 
Russia. The noble Lord enlarged upon these 
errors, as he called them, and endeavoured to 
shew their impolicy. He however concluded 


with supporting the a 
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Mr. Montacue highly approved of the con- 
duct of Lord Yarmouth, but conceived that Lord 
Lauderdale had remained at Paris longer than he 
ought. He compared the situation of. Lord Lau- 
derdale, between Messrs. Clarke, Talleyrand, and 
their Master, to that of a man lately attacked in 

‘ Bond-street by some prostitutes, two of whom 


held him fast, while a ‘third rifled his 


pockets, 
Sir Tuomas Turton was followed by 
Mr. Wuitsreapd, who went at large into the 
history of the negotiation, and condemned the 
conducr of ministers for breaking it off. He con- 
tended, that after the death of Mr. Fox, minis- 
ters were not sincere in their desire of peace. In 
the terms offeréd by the French government, the 
honour of this country was abundantly consulted. 
Her interests would have been secured to a much 
greater extent than could have reasonably been 
expected, after the uniform success of the French 
arms on the continent. He could not find the 
basis of the uti possidetis any where admitted by 
the French government. As for their rising in 
their demands after the signature of D’Oubril’s 
treaty, it was perfectly natural, and what we 
would have done under similar circumstances. 
Considering the pretensions of Russia on the 
Porte, he did not wonder at the French refusing 
to evacuate Dalmatia. The retention of Sicily, 
which seemed a sine qué non with us, had been 
departed from by Russia, who was willing to ac- 
cept a compensation for his Neapolitan Majesty, 
On a view of the whole transaction, therefore, he 
was persuaded that we had broke off the negotia- 
tion for Russian objects, in the contemplation 
of a new coalition. He deprecated the intemperate 
language which he had heard applied to Frarice. 
‘He was not one of those who wished for eternal 
warfare. Let us for a moment place ourselves in 
the situation of the French government, and then 
iudge of their disposition for peace by the terms 
which they repeatedly offered. The honourable 
member concluded a forcible and argumentative 
speech, by offering an amendment, expressive of 
our readiness to embrace the earliest opportunity 
of renewing a negotiation for peace.—Mr. Whit- 
bread’s motion was then put, and negatived 
without a division, 
‘Mr. Cannino and Mr. Pence vat censured 
the conduct of ministers. The latter gentleman 


‘weonsidered it as a subject of deep regret, that a 


man of Mr, Fox's great talents and incorruptible 
mind should have been betrayed into a private 
and confidential correspondence with such a per- 
son as Talleyrand 3 and he blamed ministers for 
not having sooner put an end to the negotiation. 

Lord Howick, in’reply, vindicated the cha- 


No. IF. Vol. 


racter of his lamented friend, and denied that 
there was any thing suspicious or improper in the. 
acquaintance or correspondeuce of Mr. Fox with 
Mons. Talleyrand. He justified the attempt of 
ministers ‘to make peace, and contended that al- 
though it had failed, this advantage had been de- 
rived from it, that it had rivetted the alliance be- 
tween this country and Russia. He conclusied with 
observing, that it was with extreme reluctance 
that he felt himself compelled to declare, that he 
saw no prospect of an honourable termination of 
the war, till the character and conduct of the 
French government should be entirely changed. 
*¢ We must,” said his lordship, ‘* make up our 
minds to fight out this battle, to maintain our 
honour and independence, or to perish !” 

After a few words of explanation from Mr, 
Whitbread and Mr. Perceval, the question on the 
address was put and carried nem. con. — Ad~- 
journed, 
: We have thus performed the promise made in 
our last number, and have laid before our rea- 
ders a detailed view of the negotiation, with the 
debates to which it necessarily gave birth in Par- 
liament, The latter we have judged it useful to 
place immediately after the papers, in a form se" 
perate from the other proceedings of the legisla- 
ture, which we shall afterwards have to notice. 
The objections raised are not numerous, and to 
allof them, we think, a sufficient answer has’ 
been returned. 

That the first offer of negociation came from 
England, not from France ; that the uti possidetis 
asserted by ministers to have been the agreed basis 
of negotiation does not appear from evidence to 
have really been acceded to by the enemy; that 
the communication between the two countries 
was improperly prolonged ; that, on the con- 
trary, it was broken off too soon, and for Rus- 
sian, not for British objects ; these are the po- 
sitions (some of course sufficiently contradictory) 
that have been chiefly insisted upon. The first 
point is in itself of little importance : had this 
country been the first to speak of peace, we | 
jknow not that its dignity would, on that account, 
in any way be compromised. Ministers, how- 
ever, in the declaration of their Sovereign, had 
intimated that the fact was otherwise ; and in 
this view it is certainly a matter for enquiry. 

Whether the assassination proposed to Mr. 
Fox, was founded upon an actual intended con- 
spiracy, or whether it was a mere device of 
France, to throw odium on the British Cabi- 
net, or even to open an inlet for negotiation ; 
however this may be, the conduct of that great 
statesman can still be entitled only to praise. 
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Tf the assassination wereseriously intended, his 
letter to Talleyrand was manly and honourable ; 
if it were a trick, it was wise and politic.—Not 
a word hinting a desire for peace is to be found in 
it. The answer our readers have perused above. 
In addition to the note written at the command 
of Napoleon, is an envelope from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Talleyrand, informing Mr. Fox 
that ** they on their side were desirous of peace;” 
and enclosing as a proof of it, an extract from an 
addsess made but a day or two before by his Em- 
peror to the Public Senate. That address con- 
veys in terms the same cxpress sentiment, ‘* I 
wish for peace."—Can it be successfully then 
contended, that the first intimztien of a wish for 
peace came not from France? We ourselves 
think it cannot. 

As to the second point, we think that there is 
undoubted evidence that the wli possidetis was 
originally agreed to by France. That there is not 
merely evidence, such as would induce an Eng- 
lishman, partial naturally to his countrymen, to 
believe that it was so settled ; but such as would 
convince a thinking and enquiring foreigner. It 
is true, thaton the part of France there is no 
written document setting out in terms their ad- 
mission of the principle; it is true also, that they 
certainly exercised much ingenuity to prevent 
such a document from existing. But it is un- 
just to say, that it is a matter of evidence, to be 
determined between Lord Yarmouth and Talley- 
rand, and that, as partialityshould guide, it would 
be open for individuals to credit the one or the 
other. Lord Lauderdale, immediately on his arri- 
val at Paris, drew up, as a preliminary step to far- 
ther proceedings, a paper, recounting what had 
been understood to have previously passed between 
the two governments. It was read over in the 
presence of Lord Yarmouth to the agent of the 
French Government. Did they deny the truth 


of its statements? Not a word, Nay, 80 strongly 
do they feel the weight of ev:dence, in conse- 


quence of their silence at the conference we are 
speaking of, that in their own detail of the negoe 
€iation they suppress the document. We think 
that there was much good sense in sending over 


Lord Lauderdale ; and this, if nothing cle was 


gained, is not a matier of slight satisfaction, 

The third objection is in our minds as little te- 
nabls as the two former. Having once engaged 
in discussions relative to a peace, we certainly 
feel that it was wise not hastily to break off those 
discussions. We think too that in the carly 
stages of the negoiation the government of 
France was sincere. If in private life it is 
proof of folly to be even deceived by condu 
which wou d betray basencss on our own part 
to be suspic.oas of; so in national intercourse 


there is a degree of fraud so contemptible, that it 
would be unwise to attribute it to those with 
whom we are conferring. 

When Louis XII. complained that Ferdinand 
of Spain had cheated him twice, the latter is 
known to have said, ‘* that Louis was wrong, for 
he had cheated him fen times over.” We believe, 
however, that the ministers, even of France, 
would, in the present day, be slow to make a si- 
milar boas’. We are unfortunately, from want of 
room, unable to adduce our reasens for confi- 
dently saying, that at the outs>t the French were 
in earnest, but such is. our opinion. Still, how- 
ever, we cannct allow that the fourth objection 
has in it any thing of validity. We refer to the 
unanswerable arguments of Lord-Grenville and 
Lord Howick, with respect to the importance of. 
Dalmatia ; and -we feel that the honour of the 
country was concerned in obtaining an indem- 
nity for the King of Sicily... Mr. Whitbread’s 
view of the subject, however, is certainly 
‘most weighty. Russia, nevertheless, is a power 
well entitled to our firmest support ; all suspicion 
of her not being-united to us by the strictest 
bonds is fortunately at an end. We think, there, 
fore, we were-bound to act as we did. We think, 
that Russian objects, and British objects, with 
respect tompeace, are one; and that for Lord 
Lauderdale to have remained at Paris, whilst Bo- 
naparte went to Germany, would have bcen 


absurd. 


The Parliamentary discussions of the month 
have been but few and of no great importance, 
excepting those which have been already detail- 
ed upon the subject of the negotiation. Several 
motions were made and notices yiven with re- 
spect to various contested elections. On Wed- 


nesday, January the 7th, Mr. Calcraft, in a Com- 


mittee of Supply, moved, that there be granted to . 
His Majesty the following suns: 

201,4001. 9s. 8d. for the Land Service of the 
Ordnance for Great Britain not provided for by 
Parliament, for the year 1805. 3 

262,3651. for the same service, not provided 
for, for the year 1806, 


2,278,1¢71. Os. 10d. for the Land Service of the 
year 1807. 

479,2461. 19s. 7d. for the same service, for 
Ireland, for 1807. 

These Resolutions were severally agreed to. 

Thursday, Jan. 8, Mr. Windham, in reply to 


an inquiry of Lord Castlereagh, informed the 
| House that he had no measure to propose in lieu 
of his Training Act, which was already in a 
Course of execution, and which was intended 
also to extend to Scotland. 
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' On Friday, the oth, the same gentleman, in 
answer to. Mr. Wildboar, observed, that it had 
not been usual in framing a vote of: thanks, to 
mention any officer by*name of a lower rank 
than Major-General ; as the rank, however, of 
Beigadier-Gencral had been of recent introduc- 
tion in our secvice, he had thought that the com- 
pliment ntight justly be extended so far. Col. Os- 
wald, though not actually a Brigadier-General, 
had yet acted as such at the battle of Maida, and 
the omission of his name, therefore; was wholly 
accidental. 


‘Tuesday, Jan. 14.—Lord Howick, in conse-' 


quence of some quéésions relative to the Ameri- 
can Treaty, assured > House that His Majesty 
had reserved to hinBeif a full right to proceed 
with as muuch rigour against the French com- 
merce as the chief of the French Government 
had employed against us. Nothing had been 
given up upon that point by the wrenty with 
America. 

’ Tharsday, Jan. 15.—Mr. Biddulph gave notice 
of his intention to move, “* That the House be- 
ing sensible of the large amount for the supplies 
of the year, and also of the enormous taxes paid 
by the people, should take into its consideration 
the means of diminishing these burthens by 
abolishing all useless and superfigous offices, 
salaries, fees, emoluments, and pensions.” 

On Friday the 16th, Mr. Perceval gave notice 
of a motion with respect to the order of Council 
published on the 7th of the month. He consi- 
dered it as a measure not sufficiently vigo ous. 
It may be right to state that the object of that 
order is ** to prevent Vessels from trading from 
one port to another, both which ports shall be- 
long to, or be in possession of France or her 
allies, or shall be so far under their controul that 
British vessels may not freely trade thereat.” 


Wednesday, Jan. 21--On the motion of the 
Secretary at War, the House resolved itself into a 


Committee, to take into consideration the Army 
Estimates for the year 18¢7. The total sum of 
last year’s Estimates, he observed, wasi3,036,3511. 
exclusive of the additional pay and allowances. 
The total umount of the present year, exciading 


also the additional pay and allowances, was only 


13,730,721), The milxary fovee of the present 
year had an augmentation in. numbers, but « 
decrease in point of pay, écc.. “Phe whole amount, 
allowing as follows, was 450,00vl. 

For the Regulars - - - 260,000 


Out Pensioners 160,000 
. Widows’ Pensions - 7,000 

£ 450,0 00" 


H 


The Secretary at War was happy to state that 
the whole number of Volunteers disbanded was 
only 11,496, and that the efficient Volunteer 
force was at present 363,400 men. He conclud- 
ed by computing the military force of the coun- 


try at 113,795 eticctive men, including non-com- . 


missioned officers. 

Lord Castlereagh entered into a long detail in 
defence of Mr. Pitt's Parish Bill as compared 
with the present measures. - He also assert- 
ed, that our military operations had all been 
made to depend on the event of the Jate nego- 
tiation. He said, that a reinforcement might 
have been sent out in June, so as to arrive at 
Buenos Ayres by the 12th of August. 

Mr. Windham shewed that Government had 
received no intelligence of the original capture. 
The Narcissus, which brought the news, had not 
performed her voyage in less than eight weeks; 
unless, therefore, reinforcements had been sent 
in balloons it could not have airived in time to 
prevent the re-capture. He next defended his 
military measure upon grounds of ccohomy 
and of its actual efficiency. He had been re- 
proached for delaying its execution. ‘That might 
be an observation good against himself, but was 


a remark favourable to the measure itself. He- 


was most concerned for the latter. This put 


| him in mind of the porter who having neglected 


to carry home some game entrusted to him, 
when he was told that it smelt badly, exclaimed 
with anxiety, ** it is not the game, sir, it is I 
that smeils badly.” His objections to the Parish 
Army Bi!) had been often detailed. ‘The Army 
of Reserve Act exhausted the means of future 
supply. The present measure operated slowly, 
but the Parish Bill had the defects of both. He 
considered the apprehensions of the noble Lord 
as whully unfounded. 

Friday, Jan. 23.—Mr. Whitbread gave notice 
of a Bill, which he meant to introduce in rela 
tion to the Poor Laws. 

In the Commitice of Supply, 10,000 additional 
seamen were voted, including 2,400 marines. 

Monday, Jan. 26.~-Lord Folkstone moved for 
papers relative to the conduct of Lord Wel- 
lesley, 

Mc. Sheridan expressed his intention of sup- 
porting am inquiry with regard to the affairs of 
the Carnatic. 

In the House of Lords nothing of moment oc- 
curred after the debate on the negotiation. —Lord 
Grenville gave notice of a Biil to be introduced 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
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LE BEAU MON@Es OR, 


LONDON AND FASHIONABLE VARIETIES. 


HER MAJESTY’S BIRTH-DAY. 

Monday, Jan. 19, being kept as the annives- 
sary of her Majesty's Birth-day, was graced with 
the usual solenmities. 

Soon after nine o'clock, their Majesties and the 
Princesses breakfasted together at the Queen's 
Palace. 

In the course of the morning the Dukes off 
York, Kent, Camberland, Sussex, Cambriige, 
@nd Gloucester, the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
the Bishops of Chester and Exeter, &c. attended 
at the Queen’s Palace, to offer their private con- 
§ratulations to her Majesty. 

About half past twelve o'clock her Majesty 
and the Prittcesses, with the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, went in their carriages from the Queen's 
Palace to St. James's. 

A little before two o'clock, her Majesty and 
the Princesses proceeded te the Grand Council 
Chamber to hold a Drawing-room. In an anti- 
room, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and several 
Bishops were waiting to compliment her Majesty 
on the happy return of the day. The Lord Shan- 
cellor and the Cabinct Ministers were also as- 
tembled for the same dutecous congratulations. 
According to usual custom, the boys from Christ's 
Hospital were presented to her Majesty by Alder- 
man Sir J. W. Anderson, the President of the In- 
stitution, and J. Palmer, Esq. the Treasurer. 

Her Majesty and the Princesses then proceeded 
to the Grand Council Chamber, which they en- 
sered at about twenty minutes past two o'clock. 


Her Majesty having tuken her station to receive 


the congratulations of the company, the Lord 
Chamberlain waved his wand to SirWm. Parsons, 
who was attending fn an antichamber on the left 
of the Throne, with his Majesty's band, to per- 
form the 


ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1807. 
BY 3. PVE, RSQ. PL. 
AND THE MUSSC-BY WM. PARSONS, 


No—while he pours the fervent pray’r 

To Him whose will can punish ¢r can spare, 

Cool and intrepid ’mid the sound 

Of winds and waves that mage around, 

The powers that skill and strength impart, 

The nervous arm, th’ undaunted heart, 
Collecting,—firm he fronts the threat’ning storm, 
And braves, with fearless breast, fell Death's ter- 

tific form : 


So, though around our sea-encircled reign, 
The dreadful tempest seems to lour, 
Dismay’d do Britain's hardy train 
avon in doubt the threat’ning hour? 
Lo! to his sons, with cheering voice, 
Albion's bo!d Genius calls aloud ; 
Around him valiant myriads crowd, 
Or death or victory their choice ; 
From ev'ry port astonish’d Europe sees 
Britannia’s whi:e sails swelling with the breeze ; 
Not her imperial barks alone 
Awe the proud foe on cv'ry side, 
Commerce her vessels launches on the tide, 
And her indignant sons awhile 
_Seceding ffom their wonted toil, 
Turn from the arts of peace their care, 
Hurl from each deck the bolts of war, 
To sweep th’ injurious boasters from the main, 
Who dare to circumscribe Britannia’s naval reign. 
And see withemulative zeal 
Oar hosts congenial ardour feel ; 
The ardent spirit, that of yore 
Flam‘d high on Gallia’s vanquish’d shore: 
Or bury'd by Danube’s distant flood, 
When flow'd his current ting’d with Gallic 
blood ; 
Or shone on Lincelles’ Jater fight ; 
Or fir'd by Acro’s tow’rs the Christian’sknight; 
Or taught on Maida’s fields the Gaul to feel, ~ 
Urg’d by the Briton’s arm, the British steel ; 
Now in cach breast with heat redoubled glows, 


Wuew loud and drear the tempests roar, 
When high the billowy mountains tise, 
And headlong ’gainst the rocky shore, 
Driven by the blast, the giddy vessel flies ; 
Unguided, by the wild waves borne, 
Her rudder broke, hes tackling torn ; 
‘Say, dogs the seaman’s daring mind 
Shrink front the angry frown of fate? 
Does he, to abject fear resign’d, 
‘Th’ impending stroke in silence wa't ? 


And gleams dismay and death on Europe's ruth- 


Not to Ambition’s specious. charm, - 
Not to th’ ensanguin'd despot’s hand, _ 
_ Is conquest bound—a mightier Arm : 
Than Earth's proud tyrants ean withe . 
stand, 


of 

Raises the low and sinks the great. 

Exerting then in Burope’s cause 
Bach energy of arm and mind, 


- 
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His Majesty's absence from the Drawing-room 


All that from force or skill the warrior draws, 
Yet to th’ Almighty Power resign’d, 

Whose high behest all Naturc’s movements 

guides, 

Controls the battle’s and the ocean’s tides ; 
Brivein stil) hopes that Heav'n her vows will hear, 
While Mercy rears her shield and Justice points 

her spear. 

The room was completely filled very soon after 
her Majesty had entered. 


Lately of a son, the Lady of Brigadier General 

the Hon. Alexander Hope. 
MARRIAGES. 

Lately, W. Darley, Esq. of Dublin, to Miss 
Farren, eldest daughter of Mr. Farren, and cousin 
to the Countess of Derby. 

On the sth ult. at Gisborough, Marmaduke 
Constable, Esq. to Miss Octavia Hale, of the 
Plantation, eighth daughter of the late General 
Hale, of that place. 

DEATHS. 

It is with regret we state, that his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, died at his seat at Good- 
wood, in Sussex, on Monday, December 29, 
1806, in the 78d year of his age, being born 
on the aod of February, 1734.—For many years 
he took an active part in the politics of the nation. 
In the early part of Mr. Pitt's first administration, 
he was appointed Master General of the Ord- 
ance, in which sitmation he cont'cued for se- 
veral years. As a Senator, his abilities, though 
not of a brilliant description, were deemed very 
respectable, and he was always heerd with atten- 
tion. His Grace was of royal extraction, being 


ness Petersfield, in England, but prevailed on 
Louis XIV. to confer on her the title of Duchess 


the Parliament of Paris), Duke of Lenox in 
Scotland, Earl of March in England, and Dam- 
ley in Scotland, Baron of Settrington in England, 
and Turbolton and Methuen in Scotland ; besides 


which he was created by his present Majesty a) 


Knight of the Gaster. He was also a Field Mar- 
sbal of Great Britain, and a Colonel of the 
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The Court closed at about half past five 
' @'clock, when her Majesty and Princesses retired 
their private apartments—-and after taking off 
: their Court dresses, returned to the Queen’s Pa» 
lace to dinner. 


Regiment of Horse Guards Blue. He bore the 
arms of King Charles Il. and his motto was 
“ En la rose je fleurie.”—In the tose I flourish. 
—He married April 1, 1757, Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter and coheiress tothe late Earl of Aylesbury.— 
He is succeeded in his titles and estates by hie 
nephew, the Hon. General Lenox, 
for the county of Sussex.—The Duke of Rich- 
mond, it is said, has left 50,0001. t0 cach of his 
three daughters by his house-keeper, for whom 
jhe has provided in the same propartion. Hie 
Grace never had any male issue by that lady. 
The remains of the late Duke of Richmond 
were interred on January 12, agreeably to the di- 
rections of his will, without any pompous parade, 
in the family vault, in the cathedral.church of - 
Chichester. The syrgeons employed in opening — 
the body, discovered a considerable ulees im his 
stomach, and in the gall bladder sundry stones, 
of which his Grace experi a large discharge 
about ten days before his death. ; 
The Princess Wilhelmina Frederica Louise 
| Paulina, daughter of the Prince.of Orange Fulda, . 
,at Fregenwalden, on the 26th ult. She was bora 
in 1800, 


hia house ia she idan. 


| 


| his age, the Right Hon. Brice Earl of Milkown,, 
At her house in Charles-street, Manchester- 
square, Dowager Lady Head, selict of Gir Ed- 
mund Head, bart. 
Sir Stephen, Lushington, Bart, for many 
one of the most distinguishad Members of the 
East India Direction. He had been a martyr to 
the gout, and for a long pesiod had been tomlly 
unable to walk, 
Lately, Mrs. Rawdon, eged 85, widow of the 
late Arvaur Rawdan, Esq. and aunt to the Eas! of 
Moira. 
Tuesaday the 13th at Battle, Mrs. Dutton, 
seliet of Ralph Dutton, Esq. brather to Land 


| | 
BIRTH. | 
| 
| 
| | 
descended from Charles Lenox, natural son | 
King Charles by Lady Louisa Renne @e Pe-|' Agthur Acheson, Earl of Gossford, in Inland. 
nencourt, a French lady, who came to Bagland|' On the 10th ult. in Dublin, in the 79d. yearof 
with the Duchess of Orleans, the King’s sister ; io 
of Portsmouth, Cauntess of Farnham, and Baro- 2 
of Aubigny in France. The late Duke was the * 
third in succession, and possessed the titles con- | ios 
ferred on his grandfather in the seign of Charles He 
Il. viz. Duke of Richmond in England, Duke of qi = 
Sherborne. She was the once beautiful and cele- i : 3 
brated Miss Hopour Gubbins. . 4 


LE BEAU MONDE. 


COURT: DRESSES 
WORN ON HER MAJESTY’S BIRTH-DAY. 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 
HER MAJESTY, 

As usual, on her own birth-day, was ¢x- 
tremely neat. Her dress was composed of brown 
velvet, beautifully embroidered with scarlet and 
white silk; draperies and bottom trimmed with 
rich point lace, tied up with silk cords and tas- 
sels; the mantic to correspond. The neatness of 
Hex Majesty's dress was very much admired. 
MER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. 


Brown velvet petticoat, beautifully embroider- 
ed with silver, a large drapery on the right side, 


with a most brilliant border, with damask and |' 


province roses intermixed ; a small drapery on 

the left side, tied up with avery rich bouquet, and 

‘bordered with Italian chains; train of brown and 

silver tissue. ‘Ihe whole had a very fine effect. 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 

A magnificent dress of green velvet, superbly 
embroidered with gold; the right side of the 
dress composed of a large marking drapery, ele- 
‘gantly striped with gold spangies, and finished at 
bottom, with a massy border of a Mosaic pat- 
tern, intermixed with pine leaves, richly embroi- 
dered in dead and bright gold foi!, bullion, &c. 


the contour of which was strikingly elegant; || 
ear-rings of diamonds; a very elegant pair of 


smaller draperies in shell work, with rich bor- 
ders, completed this superb dress, which was 
patticularly remarked for taste and effect—the 
whole finished with a massy border at bottom, of 
foil and bullion, and looped up with superb cord 
and tassels. Her Royal Highness wore a robe of 
green and gold velvet tissue sleeves, ornamented 
with tiaras of gold and green, and trimmed with 
pre lace and gold fringe. 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA, 

A puce velvet petticoat, embroidered round 
the bottom with twist an) spangles, over which 
a most magnificent drapery, superbly embroi- 
dered with festoons of variegated geranium leaves 
‘of gold, embossed work; under the leaves was 
suspended an extraordinary rich drapery, with 
point, terminating in rich gold tassels ; the robe 


| was puce and gold velvet.—The headdress, as 
usual, to correspond. The whole dress was con- 
sidered uncommonly elegant. 


PRINCESS MARY. 

The same as her Royal Highness Princess Eli- 
| zabeth, in scarlet and gold. — 


PRINCESS AMELIA. 
An elegant fawn-coloured dress, with silver 
tassels. —Head-dress a very fine penache of nine+ 
' feathers. 


THA DUCUESS OF YORK. 
| Her Royal Highness’s dress was universally ad- 
mired , it consisted of 4 white erape petticoat, the 
ground richly embroidered with gold spangles, ia 
‘shell patterns, bordered with wreaths of oak and 
acorns elegantly worked, in gold intermixed with 
blue velvet; the drapery: showered with gold 
spangics, beautifully interspersed with bunches 
of acorns, a border of oak to correspond, the 
pocket holes tastefully ornamented with rich gold 
cord and tassels; train of blue velvet trimmed 
_with gold fringe, with-a profusion of diamonds 
jon the body, sleeves, and girdle.——-Head-dress, 
penache of seven ostrich feathers, with a beauti- 
ful heron in the middle bandeau; necklace and 


oe silk shoes, richly spangled all over with 
gold, and ornamented with gold; the style of 
| this dress was entirely new, and displayed great 
taste: 
| Evexixe Dress?— White lace tunic over 
| blue satin tram, trimmed with pearls, a-la-Gree 
|pattern, with pearl bracelets and belt.—Head- 
dress, ear-rings and necklace ta correspond. 
PRINCESS SOPHIA OF GLOUCESTER. 

A purpic velvet dress, with an elegant drapery 
embroidered with silver; purple velvet train, 
isuperbly embreidered with silver, and trimmed 
to correspond. The whole formed that-elegant 
appearance by which her Royal Highness is al- 
ways distinguished. 

The most prevalent dresses worn at Court on 
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her Majesty's Birth-day, excepting those of the 
Royal Family, were as follows : : 

A splendid dress of white crape and satin, 
richly embroidered in shells of silver and white 
velvet; the drapery looped up with chains of 
mattee silver, and fastened with arrows; body 
and train of steel coloured velvet, embroidered 
with silver.—A pair of white silk shoes, richly em- 
broidered, and trimmed with silver, ‘The whole 
had a beautiful effect. 

A beautiful white dress, in draperies trimmed 
round with rich point lace, tastefully drawn up 
on each side with gold ropes and tassels, petti- 
coat of rich catmine velvet, with wreaths of 
green ivy and white thorn, superbly ornamented 
with point lace, and massy gold rings; body and 
train of carmine velvet, richly embroidered with 
gold to correspond, sleeves of point lace ; head- 
dress composed of a bandeau amethyst, a gold 
crescent in front, plume of white feathers ; dia- 
mond necklace, ear-rings, and braces; white 
satin shoes. 

Petticoat ef rich leopard satin, tastefully or- 
namented with superb black lace and real sabie ; 
train of leopard satin, trimmed with sable, and 
lace to correspond. This dress may certainly, 
although neither gold nor silver appeared in it, 
be considered one of the richest ard most expen- 
sive at court. Head-dress of lace, sable and leo- 
pard feathers. 


Petticoat of French pink crape, embroidered 
in broad wreaths of tulips in French pearls, dra- 
peries the same, looped up with springs of plaited 
French pearls; train of rich French pink satin, 
embroidered in pearls to correspond with the pet- 
| ticoat.—Head-dress, bandeau of knotted pearl, 
high plume, pale pink feathers mounted in the 
nulitary style. A Queen Elizabeth’s ruff in 
Brussels lace, which had quite a new effect. 

Rich satin petticoat, most superbly embroider- 
ed with a very deep wreath of gold and purple 
hyacinths, the lower part in rich stripes to cor- 
respond ; the draperies were formed of a most su- 
perbly embroidered crape, trimmed with magni- 
ficent suit of point lace, and tied up with a pro- 
fusion of gold tassels and cord; the bottom of 
the petticoat finished with a broad gold fringe, 
placed on a purple velvet; a purple velvet robe 
to suit, richly trimmed with point and gold cuffs. 
| Head-dress, a bandeau of purple velvet, with 


most happy mixture of simplicity and elegance. 
GENTLEMEN’S DRESSES. 


The most striking of the dresses, with the ex- 
ception of the uniforms, were, 


dered waistcoat. 
A dark green coat with elegant cut-steel but- 


A very rich and elegant dress; white satin.) tons: a satin waistcoat richly embroidered. 


petticoat with broad silver tassel fringe round the | 
bottom’; white satin draperies very richly studded | 
with demi beads of silver, bordered round with | 
deep silver tassel fringe, supported and enriched | 
with a curious snake rope and tassels of silver ; | 
train white satin, trimmed round with the same, 
silver tassel fringe ; body and sleeves richly em- 

broidered in silver. 


An elegant olive coat, richly embroidered; @ 
richly embroidered satin waistcoat. 


brilliantly embroidered with silver and colours, 
and lined with white satin; waistcoat of white 
satin; embroidered like the coat.—This suit was 
distinguished for tate and elegance, 


— 
FASHIONS 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1807. 


Fig No.2. Aw Evenine Fort Daress—Of'|left arm, terminates at the corner of the right 


feathers und diamonds ; the tout ensemble was a’ 


A purple velvet coat and small clothes ; embroi- 


A brown cut velvet coat, nearly black, most’ 


rich Italian ermine sarsnet, worn over a soft white,|shoulder: soft white satin sleeves, carelessly 
satin petticoat, let in with a gold net at the bot caught up with antique >roaches, trimmed with 
tom, terminating at the extreme edge with a! swansdown to correspond with the remainder part 
narrow fringe of gold ; the back of the dress is cut}/of the dress. True elegance ordains the hair to 
low and square ; the front of the vest is wore) waver in loose ringlets, from the middle of the 
quite plain, so as to form the shape of the besom 5 forehead down the side of the face; a few loose 
a gold net fastened in the center with a broach,|| bows at the top of the head; a gold net veil 
Confines one side of the breast, passing under the blended with the hair, fastened on cne side so as to 
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LE BE.AU MONDE. 


COURT: DRESSES 
WORN ON HER MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY. 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 
HER MAJESTY, 

As usual, on her own birth-day, was ¢x- 
tremely neat. Her dress was composed of brown 
velvet, beautifully embroidered with scarlet and 
white silk; draperies and bottom trimmed with 
rich point lace, tied up with silk cords and tas- 
sels; the mantic to correspond. The neatness of 
Her Majesty’s dress was very much admired. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. 

Brown velvet petticoat, beautifully embroider- 
ed with silver, a large drapery on the right side, 


with a most brilliant border, with damask and |' 


province roses intermixed ; a small drapery on 

the left side, tied up with a very rich bouquet, and 

‘bordered with Italian chains; train of brown and 

silver tissue. ‘The whole had a very fine effect. 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 

A magnificent dress of green velvet, superbly 
embroidered with gold; the right side of the 
dress composed of a large marking drapery, ele- 
‘gantly striped with gold spangies, and finished at 
bottom, with a massy border of a Mosaic pat- 
tern, intermixed with pine leaves, richly embroi- 
dered in dead and bright gold foil, bullion, &c. 
the contour of which was strikingly elegant; 
smaller draperies in shell work, with rich bor- 
ders, completed this superb dress, which was 
patticularly remarked for taste and effect—the 
whole finished with a massy border at bottom, of 
foil and bullion, and looped up with superb cord 
and tassels. Her Royal Highness wore a robe of 
green and gold velvet tissue sleeves, ornamented 
with tiaras of gold and green, and trimmed with 
point lace and gold fringe. 

THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. 

A puce velvet petticoat, embroidered round 
the bottom with twist and spangles, over which 
a most magnificent drapery, superbly embroi- 
dered with festoons of variegated geranium leaves 
‘of gold, embossed work ; under the leaves was 
suspended an extraordinary rich drapery, with 
point, terminating in rich gold tassels; the robe 


was puce and gold velvet—The head-dress, as 
usual, to correspond. The whole dress was con- 
sidered uncommonly elegant. 


PRINCESS MARY. 
The same as her Royal Highness Princess Eli- 
zabeth, in scarlet and gold. — 


PRINCESS AMELIA. 

; An elegant fawn-coloured dress, with silver 
tassels.—-Head-dress a very fine penache of nine+ 
' feathers. 


THY DUCHESS OF YORK. 
| Her Royal Highness’s dress was universally ad- 
mired , it consistcd of 4 white erape petticoat, the 
ground richly embroidered with gold spangles, in 
‘shell patterns, bordered with wreaths of oak and 
acorns elegantly worked, in gold intermixed with 
blue velvet; the drapery showered with gold 
‘spangles, beautifully interspersed with bunches 
of acorns, a border of oak to correspond, the 
pocket holes tastefully ornamented with rich gold 
cord and tassels; train of blue velvet tsimmed 


eae gold fringe, with-a profusion of diamonds 


on the body, sleeves, and girdle —~Head-dress, 
| penache of seven ostrich feathers, with a beauti- 
ful heron in the middle bandeau; necklace and 
‘ear-rings of diamonds ;. a very. elegant pair of 


a silk shoes, richly spangled all over with 


gold, and ornamented with gold; the style of 
this dress was entirely new, and displayed . great 
taste: 

Evextne Daess?— White lace tunic. over 
bive satin train, trimmed with pearls, a-la-Gree 
pattern, with pearl bracelets and belt.—Head- 
dress, car-rings and necklace to correspond. 

PRINCESS SOPHIA OF GLOUCESTER. 

A purpie velvet dress, with an elegant drapery 
embroidered with silver; purple velvet train, 
superbly embroidered with silver, and trimmed 
to correspond. The whole forined that-clegant 
appearance by which her Royal Highness is al 
ways distinguished. 

‘The most prevalent dresses worn at Court on 
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her Majesty's Birth-day, excepting those of the 
Royal Family, were as follows : 5 

A splendid dress of white crape and satin, 
richly embroidered in shells of silver and white 
velvet; the drapery looped up with chains of 
mattée silver, and fastened with arrows; body 
and train of steel coloured velvet, embroidered 
with silver.—A pair of white silk shoes, richly em- 
broidered, and trimmed with silver. ‘The whole 
had a beautiful effect. 

A beautiful white dress, in draperies trimmed 
round with rich point lace, tastefully drawn up 
on each side with gold ropes and tassels, petti- 
coat of rich catmine velvet, with wreaths of 
green ivy and white thorn, superbly ornamented 
with point lace, and massy gold rings; body and 
train of carmine velvet, richly embroidered with 
gold to correspond, sleeves of point lace; head- 
dress composed of a bandeau amethyst, a gold 
crescent in front, plume of white feathers ; dia- 
mond necklace, ear-rings, and braces; white 
satin shoes. 

Petticoat ef rich leopard satin, tastefully or- 
namented with superb black lace and real sable ; 
train of leopard satiu, trimmed with sable, and 
lace to correspond. This dress may certainly, 
although neither gold nor silver appeared in it, 
be considered one of the richest ard most expen- 
sive at court. Head-dress of lace, sable and leo- 


Petticoat of French pink crape, embroidered 
in broad wreaths of tulips in French pearls, dra- 
peries the same, looped up with springs of plaited 
French pearls; train of rich French pink satin, 
| embroidered in pearls to correspond with the pet- 
| ticoat.—Head-dress, bandeau of knotted pearl, 


mulitary style. A Queen Elizabeth’s ruff in 
Brussels lace, which had quite a new effect. 
Rich satin petticoat, most superbly embroider- 
ed with a very deep wreath of gold and purple 
hyacinths, the lower part in rich stripes to cor- 
respond ; the draperies were formed of a most su- 
perbly embroidered crape, trimmed with magni- 
ficent suit of point lace, and tied up with a pro- 
fusion of gold tassels and cord; the bottom of 
the petticoat finished with a broad gold fringe, 
placed on a purple velvet; a purple velvet robe 
| to suit, richly trimmed with point and gold cuffs. 
| Head-dress, a bandeau of purple velvet, with 


most happy mixture of simplicity and elegance. 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESSES. 


The most striking of the dresses, with the ex- 
ception of the uniforms, were, 

A purple velvet coat and small clothes ; embroi- 
dered waistcoat. 


pard feathers, 

A very rich and elegant dress; white satin, 
petticoat with broad silver tassel fringe round the | 
bottom’; white satin draperies very richly studded | 
with demi beads of silver, bordered round with | 
deep silver tassel fringe, supported and enriched | 
with a curious snake rope and tassels of silver ; | 
train white satin, trimmed round with the same) 
silver tassel fringe ; body and sleeves richly em- 
broidered in silver. 


A dark green coat with elegant cut-steel but- 
tons: a satin waistcoat richly embroidered: 

An elegant olive coat, richly embroidered; @ 
richly embroidered satin waistcoat. 

A brown cut velvet coat, nearly black, most 
brilliantly embroidered with silver and colours, 
and lined with white satin; waistcoat of white 
satin, embroidered like the coat—This suit was 
distinguished for taste and elegance, 


FASHICNS 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1807. 


Fig No.’2. Aw Evewixo Furt 
rich Italian ermine sarsnet, worn over a soft white, 
satin petticoat, let in with a gold net at the bot-| 
tom, terminating at the extreme edge with al 
narrow fringe of gold ; the back of the dress is cut} 
low and square; the front of the vest is wore) 
quite plain, so as to form the shape of the bosom; || 
a gold net fastened in the center with a broach, 
Confines one side of the breast, passing under the 


left arm, terminates at the corner of the right 
shoulder: soft white satin sleeves, carelessly 
caught up with antique »roaches, trimmed with 
swansdown to correspond with the remainder part 
of the dress. True elegance ordains the hair to 
waver in loose ringlets, from the middle of the 


‘forehead down the side of the face; a few loose 


bows at the top of the head; a gold net veil 
blended with the hair, fastened on cne side so as to 


No. IV. Fol. 1. 


2L 


|high plume, pale pink feathers mounted in the 


feathers and diamonds ; the tout ensemble was a’ 
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cover part of the hair, is worn with this dress. 

wo long irregular eurls fall on the left shoulder. 
White kid gloves, black silk shoes, terminate 
the whole of the dress. 

Morwnine Daess.—A Chinese robe made of 
India twill or French dimity ; a square back with 
close wrap front, long corners cut with the back 
to form the shoulder, from whence it is suspen- 
ded to the feet ; trimmed round with a border of 
tambour or satin stitch of any fancy pattern. 

Anotuer Mornino Dress.—The Roquelo 
dress is likewise considered fashionable, and is 
much admired ; it is made with a loose back and 
biassed front, which, passing through a robin, 
confines the dress to the shape, and forms a sack , 
a low collar triangle cape, trimmed with Paris 
plat, to form a binding, completes the dress. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON LADIES 

DRESSES FOR FEBRUARY. 

The most fashionable ball and evening dresses 
are those uniting elegance with simplicity. The 
favourite dresses are carmine coloured sarsnet or 
white satin gowns, made just to touch the ground ; 
the waists, though cut very low in the back, are 
certainly lengthening gradually, and not inele- 
gantly. At the same time we are happy to ob- 
serve, that grace (never incompatible with deli- 
cacy), has also heightened them very much on 
the bosom, which is no longer exposed to the 

“* Rude gaze of each enquiring eye.” 

Strings of large white beads crossing the bosom 
loosely 4 la Diane, and fastened under the left 
arm, are amongst the most novel and graceful 
ornaments. 

The sleeves are worn with very little fulness, 


~and fastened vp with small diamond or pearl 


broaches.— The frock waist seems the most fa- 
vourite make ; and the long train, which has till 
now been the terror of every wandering Beau, is 
in pity to them almost exploded, Those who 
still wear them, give a very graceful effect to 
them by robings made of the same materials as 
the gown, and which are confined by the bows 
of the sash behind, and reach to the ground; 
these are trimmed with very fine lace, and give 
all the lightness of the frock dress behind with 
more of grace and effect. 

Gold and silver muslins are worn by the dis- 
tinguished Belles, Mantles of black or white 
lace, thrown with careless elegance over the 
whole dress, and fastened on the left shoulder 
with large antique broaches, give great elegance 
to the figure, and are much worn. Diamonds 
are no longer, as formerly, confined to the em- 
bellishments of the married Belle : according to 
the present etiquette of the toilette, the fair 
ayrmph of sixtecn now blazes in them as biightly 


as the sober matron of sixty did formerly, and 
they seem now to have usurped the place of 
pearls, and to be the prevailing and distinguish- 
ing ornaments of rank, youth, and beauty. 

The hair in a style of the greatest simphcity, 
with or without bows, a few very light small curis 
on the forehead, or down the side of the face, 
boasts only the elegant ornament of a crescent. 
formed diamond comb, which fastens it behind, 
without any other decoration. It is equally ele- 
gant, and as generally worn, confined in silver or 
white bead nets, with a few curls drawn taste. 
fully through it on the left side. 

White satin is the most favourite, as it is the 
most elegant and appropriate dress for the present 
season. White beads are the only decorations 
allowedto mix with it, except diamonds or pearls. 
There is much less of hair now displayed than 
we have for some time past been accustomed to 
se¢; and that trusting to the graceful simplicity 
of nature, is dressed to imitate her plainest style, 
or bound in braided and plain bandeaus tight 
round the head, with only a few light curls on 
the forehead, White satin shoes are the most 
worn. 

The newest and most prevailing fashion in 
morning dresses is a short gown, made of French 
dimity, worn up to the throat, trimmed with mus« 
lin 4 la tire-Louchon, and scolloped, not vandyked 
at the bottom. Piain India muslin dresses, also 
trimmed d la tire-Louchon, are much worn. 


Fig. No.1. An Dress foe 
Gentlemen is composed of a dark double-breasted 
biue coat, ornamented with basket or plain gilt 
metal buttons; the coat made lapelled, and with 
pocket flaps at the side, but the pockets put in 
the plaits behind.—A white quilting marseilles 
waistcoat, single-breasted; the collar to rise to- 
lerably high, and a small portion of the waiste 
coat to be seen below the lapell of the coat.— 
Breeches, of white or drab kerseymere, inclining 
to fawn colour, witha silk string at the knee and 
four covered buttons; white ‘silk stockings, and 
shoes with buckles. 

Mornine Daess.—A superfine cloth coat, sia- 
gle-breasted, cut offin aregular curve, so as toshew 
the thigh and theskirts ; about an inch shorter than 
the evening coat; the coloursare dark olive mixed, 
or dark green mixtures, with black velvet collars 
and plated buttons; no pocket flays to the coat, 
and pockets in the plaits behind.—A stripe toilie 
nette waistcoat, single-breasted ; the ground most 
generally white, and contrasted by dark stripes, 
and the waistcoat bound with dark binding. 
Pantaloons of darkish drabs, or inclining to the 
fawn colour, made of plain or milled ribbed ker 
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seymere, and without any ornamental trimming 
on thera, and worn with hussar pantaloons; or 
breeches of much the same materials, and worn 
with brown top boots. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON GENTLE- 
MEN’S DRESSES FOR FEBRUARY. 
Great coats of superfine clive cloth, single- 
breasted, with collar of the same, and covered 
buttons; the collar ta rise high in the neck be- 
hind, but to fall moderately low in front, the 
breast pocket on the outside is entirely exploded, 


but keeps the same situation, only that it is in-| 
side. Some gentlemen have the skirts lined with | 


silk.—Black silk waistcoat and breeches, and in- 
deed black suits retain a portion of fashion, and 
are considered a genteel dress, and in that respect 
have at all times been esteemed by many as being 
adapted to the season.—We observe that many 
gentlemen wear a lapelled coat in the morning, 
with the distinction only of a plated button, to 
‘point out that it is iniended as a morning coat; 


but the most fashionable and decided dress, and: 


which is worn by gentlemen who wish to shew a 
taste in varying their dress, is such as we have 
described. 


PARISIAN FURNITURE. 

Fig. No. 3. Description oF Mapame Re- 
camier’s Bep.—An antique mahogany bed- 
stead, enriched with carved and gilt figure and 
ornaments, the drapery of lilac silk, decorated 
with silver laces and silk fringe, supported by 


_carved and gilt columns, surmounted by swans, 

tastefully suspended ; counterpane, bolsters, and 

pillows, of same colour silk, with silver devices, 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ENGLISH 
FURNITURE. 

Rooms in peai! colour, shaded with dark and 
light lines, relieved with styles of a darker hue 
and gilt mouldings; pilastres painted in bronze, 
on a gold ground, are also introduced. 

Architraves and mouldings may be gilt, or in 
bronze and light satin wood. Doors, dove satin 
wood, with black mouldings, or light satin wood, 
with black mouldings. 

Paper to imitate cloth is also very fashionable, 
with gilt mouldings and palmitres.—Pilastres 
painted in bronze on a light ground, or arabesque 
idevices in gold, on a light ground, are over 
| doors, and glasses to suit. 

Antique candelebras, rose-wood and gold pier 
tables, and the chimney pieces, are most adapted 
| to receive lights, on which are introduced bronze 
and or moulu figures, &c. with branches to ree 
ceive wax candles. The antique and Grecian 
lamps in bronze and or moulu, are also suspended 
in the centre of rooms or alcoves. 

Window curtains of chintz, with Roman and 


spond, are truly elegant. 
Chairs and sofas still continue from drawings 
after the antique, in rose wood and gold, maho- 


gany and gold, or black and gold. 


— 


SPORTING VARIETIES. 


Lorp Dariincron’s Foxuounvs.—They 
met on Tuesday, Jan. 2, on Clayton Common, 
and immediately found in a small gorse cover. 
The fox broke away for New Park-Spring, and, 
passing over the bottoms, ran in a direct line to- 
wards Wakefield,. when being hard pressed by 
the gallant pack, he turned and nearly retraced 
his steps into the wood, at the entrance into 
which he was viewed by the hounds, and nar- 
rowly escaped by getting toground is some rabbit 
burrows, when they were close to his brush. As 
there appeared little prospect of digging him with 
success, and the pack not wanting Liood, he was 
there left to afford a future day’s sport. This 
run, including two very sharp rings round 
the cover, (nearly knee deep for the horses) was 
one hour and fifty minutes of continual hard 
running; and, if the severity of the leaps in 
the Wakefield country are considered (be- 


¢ 


ing in general ox fences, and large drains) we 
need not be surprised at most of the fiel@ (a very 
large one inthe morning) being perfectly satisfied 
jwith this first run, and at their retiring, to 


Fox hunting in a cool bottle of claret at home. 
Lord Darlington, however, was not so easily 
‘satisfied, for, confiding in the sfowtness of his 
famous York mare, and the superior mettle of 
jhis celebrated pack, he determined on drawing 
Howell Wood for a second fox, which was found 
,at ten minutes past two, and after taking one 
\ting round the cover, he went away over the 
eae and the strong inclosures down to 
| Homeworth town, near Norwood, over Kirby 
food up to Empsall Lodge, thence by Upton 
| Beacon to Badsworth, over the Went River to 
Darlington Lees,by Carlton, nearly to Grove,.and 


antique draperies and silk fringes, &c, to corre- 


fight their battles o'er again,” and to drink 


the hounds were stopped, when hard running at. 
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nearly dark, on Pontefract race-ground. We need || day was the finest possible, and the brilliancy of 
not be astonished at hearing that all the horses, || the scene was highly heightened by several ladies 


with hardly one exception, were completely done | 
up in this severe chase ; and that lancets and lau- 

danum were the order of the day. Amongst the 

hardest riders, and those who stuck truest to 

hounds throughout both chaces, we must notice 

Lord Darlington, Lord Barnard, Messrs. Gas- 

coigne, Clough, Treacher, Hawke, and “Grey, 

the whipper-in. 

** A chosen few alone the sport enjoy’d.” 


Lord Derby’s hounds had the severest run on 
Wednesday, Jan. 21, they have experienced this 
season.-—The deer was turned out in Addington- 


street, near Croydon, Surrey; it took towards 
Sanderstead, but speedily headed back. to Ad- 
dington, through the Lodge, leaving Farley to 
the right, passed Chelsham, running hard to- 
wards Limpsficld, where most of the horsemen 
got thrown out, and, of course, the field became 
Very thin; then taking to the left of Tunbridge, 


by Lingfield, over a very heavy and strong in- | 


Closed country, through Easc Grinstead, was at 
last taken above five miles below, near the Lewes 
road, after running one continual burst, without 
the smailest cheek for two hours and a quarter. 
Of a numerous fieid there were but the chosen 
few in i: at the taking of the deer, one of whom 
was his Lordship; Messrs. Hobson, Minshall, 
Morten, and Jonathan, the whipper-in. The 
deer was one of the two presented to his Lord- 
ship by his Majesty. 

Me. Wart’s anp Sin M. Sykes’s Fox- 
uounns.—These hounds have had one of the 
hardest and best days that the oldest sportsman 
remembers: they were met at Bishop Burton 
villace by upwards of an hundred horsemen; 
from whence they proceeded to Mr. Watt's whin, 
where they found immediately ; and after run- 
ming a*quarter of an hour in covert, the fox 
broke away, and afforded a most excellent run of 
an hour, when they ran into him in an open 
field; they then proceeded to Bygate Wood, and 
found in a smal! covert of Sir F. Legard’s, adjoin- 
ing from whence a fox went away upon hearing 
the first whip crack, and never turned his head 
round, or owned any covert, until he went to 
ground at Nunburnham Brat, which 
he took, was 16 miles fr 
found, over the finest co 


, in the line 
m the place he was 
intry in the world, being 
the greatest part turf, and bardly a fence the 
whole way Till the first check, which was 
about seven miles, the hounds were never known 
to go fasicr; and daring the whole of this extra- 
ordifiary run, which tired all the horses, they 
never went less than thre quarters speed, The 


in carriages, who seemed to enter as much into 
the joys of foxhunting, as the keenest sports. 
man. 

A match for 50 guineas has been made between 
two gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Sleaford, 
to ride a steeple race for ten miles on some day 
in this month. Much interest has been ¢x- 
cited, and large bets are depending upon the per- 
formance. ‘The riders are not to go through any 
gateway, nor is either to take the same leap as 
the other. 

Pucinistic Contest.—Tuesday, Jan. 6, in 
order te finish Christmas genteeliy, a match at 
fisty-cuff took place at Wormwoced Scrubs, about 
a mile from the White Horse public-house, ope 
posite the four-mile stone on the Uxbridge Road. 
The combatants were Tom ‘Toney, a costard- 
monger, we}i known among the fighting gentle- 
men, anda butcher, named Joseph Hall, who is 
called the Youag Chicken. About one, these 
champions arrived at the above mentioned house ; 
and about a quarter before two, a ring of large 
dimensions being formed ona hill, they set to, 
in presence of about 3000 spectators, among 
whom were some-persons of fashion, and many 
amateurs; likewise Jackson, Harry Lee, Tom 
Tring, Perry, Cribb, Gulley, Belcher, Joe and 
Will Ward, with many others. At the first on- 
set Toney was knocked down, but not by a blow 
that seemed to hurt him ; after the migute allow- 
ed by Mr. Adston, the umpire, Toney rallied and 
threw his antagonist ; the next round Hall hit his 
opponent a most severe blow in the short ribs, 
which brought him to the ground. They after- 
wards fought 24 rounds more, during which they 
seemed afraid of each other, till at length the 
persons present called out to them to finish the 
battle; on which Toney shewed more game, and 
the odds, which were at first against him, turned 
in his favour, and Hall dropped three times, 
seemingly without a blow, when Toney quitted 
the ring, declaring he had won, as neither party 


|} was to drop.—The umpire determined the bet, 
| which was twenty guineas, a drawn one. Had 
| Toney not quitted his ground, the money staked 
| would have been his. The fight lasted three 
| quarters of an hour, and neither of the parties 
| seemed much the worse. Toney’s left eye was 


| closed, and Hall got a claret mark in the mouth 
and nose, The second te Toney was Tom Blake, 
| to the Bristol Chicken, Belcher, jun. 


|, and Tom Jones, bottle-holders. 
} 


Tom Hall 
Great chagrin 
was expressed by the knowing ones at the ynfor- 
tunate decision of the day's sport, 
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